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This effort ts. 


dedicated to William Russell Malan 


(Etienne, Louis, Camille) 


FOREWORD 


Please do not think of this "book" as a scholarly work; 
think of it instead, as what it is--simply a memento. I have 
not attempted to correlate, nor validate, facts or personal 
recollections. For instance, all the comments about Levi's 
beard have not been compared, one with the other. They are 
simply here--as highly personal and valuable comment. I have 
not even spent much time on such ordinary editorial items as 
spetling; for instance, Forister (Forrester? Forrister?) School 
has three spellings--and I can only hope that there is a 
consistency herein. 


The design of this memento deserves some explanation: a 
loose-leaf format seemed especially desirable, since I am 
convinced that many persons who did not contribute will be 
spurred on to do so after reading their cousins’ memories. This 
format allows additional family-branch members to contribute-- 
even, if they so wich, to share with the other contributors. 

The appendices can be added to also--with nearly any pertinent 
materials that adds to the value of the "book." e design 
also invites notes in the margins--the making of a very personal 
journal or “hand-me-down" item! 


I have not invested in three-ring binders, as you will 
immediately notice. The reasons are economic and practical. 
The ones I could have purchased (at discount) are nothing 
but plastic and quite plastic-looking. I believe that many 
folks will want something better, more lasting, and more in 
accord with their other important documents. Therefore, each 
persons needs to take out one page, preferably the dust-cover 
page, take it to the nearest stationer, carefully measure the 
(non-standardized) spaces between the drilled holes, and 
purchase something fitting his or her own needs and desires. 


A few cautions to further contributors: if you decide to 
share (and I, for one, certainly hope you do!), please do not 
depend on ordinary copiers. The file-life or shelf-life of 
copied material (even using our best electronic copying 
technology) is little more than a decade. Please obtain quality 
bond paper and have your findings or writings offset printed. 

(In most cases, it's even cheaper!) And the word about good paper 
is important: even "display" books printed since about 1900 have 
a shelf-life of fewer than 100 years. Your grandmother's Bible 
was probably printed on rag-content paper. Almost nothing is now. 


-And current volumes simply won't last as legacies... 


My utmost hope is that some member of the family will 
see fit to invest in the family records. That is, he or 
she will gather what there is (Clement's research, Russell's 
research, the Utah people's research, etc.)--including, of 
course, the invaluable items we found during the European 
reunion trip last summer--, and commit all of it to microfiche, 
making a gift of the file to some central library. It won't 
matter which library--for within a decade, all the records in 
all of the worlds' great libraries will be able to be "called 
up" by any patron in any preferred language via a simple 
computer keyboard. 


Some of our ancestors, for reasons of their own, did not 
do a very good job of passing along the heritage via the "oral 
tradition." We can hardly criticize them--for we know how. hard 
"passing it along" is. (One of the obvious confusions, of 
course, was whether to identify themselves as French or Italian 
in this country; they knew that their townspeople would not 
understand that they were Waldensians--and, even harder to 
understand than that, Savoians!). 


As one last parenthetical note, one of the very best, 
most readable books explaining this confusion throughout 
800 years of European history, is THE WALDENSIANS, THE FIRST 
800 YEARS, by Giorgio Tourn, a pastor and scholar in the town 
of Torre Pellice outside of Torino (Italy). Our good friend, 
Elio Pelligrini, sent me a copy ("hot off the press") this 
spring. It's published by Claudiana in Italy, but obtainable 
in English through The American Waldensian Aid Society, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, 10027. 


With high hopes that we continue to build this "book" and 
our own dialogue, : 


Barbara Malan McLean 
Nashville, TN 
June 21, 1980 


INTRODUCTION 


This collection of essays from family members should be 
viewed as an addendum to David J. Malan's "Family Tree Ring 
Chart." The divisions of the book are organized by branches-- 
corresponding with the names of Etienne's children, as te the 
chart. Any summary of the history of the family in this 
introduction would be superfluous and redundant--because David 
has done it so well on the chart. 

Costs of.reproduction have kept the potential appendices to 
a minimum. Thos most informative, genuine, and interesting 
document, however, has been included--the history written by 
heave’ Victor Malan in Geneva. 

Again, the format invites additional essays as well as more 


addenda... . 


Marie Madeleine 


Bartholomew 


S 
My mother, Jennie Malan DeMoulin, daughter of Bartholomew 


and Jennie Combe Malan, was born December 8, 1874, and met with 
difficulties soon after her birth. Relatives came to see the 
new baby, and one of the children was contracting diptheria 
which, of course, no one knew at the time. So my grandmother 
soon became i1] and my mother also. The disease left my mother's 
hearing impaired but the doctors were able to save her hearing 
in one ear. 

Her family attended church regularly and also received 
religious:training in the home. They lived on a farm near 
Sebastopol. and Highland, IL. Mother loved to be outdoors and 
often followed her father as he.cared for the little lambs, cattle, 
and sheep. 

My grandfather in those days had to haul his wheat to St. 
Louis to market. Since he had to cross the Mississippi river, he 
waited until winter when the river was frozen over. Horses pulled 
sideboard loads of wagons, and several farmers would plan to go at 
the same time as they had to camp out one night on the way and 
also on the return trip. They were paid in cash for their wheat, 
so it was best not to travel alone for there were robbars in those 
days also. 

My mother was saved when she was fourteen years «uf age and 
often thought she would like to be a missionary, but the Lord led 


her to be a witness in her community where she lived. 


My father moved with his parents into the community where 
mother lived and later wanted to come calling on mother; but her 
father forbade it since father was not a Christian. So mother 
obeyed her parents' wishes, and when she was eighteen years old, 
she went to an area near St. Louis to the home of an older 
friend. She soon obtained work in St. Louis. She and my father 
corresponded and when possible he went to see her, and she also 
made visits home. So they became engaged. She had prayed con- 
cerning -this important step and felt the Lord's sanction upon 
their marriage. She was twenty-two years old when they were 
married on February 3, 1897. They lived in Highland for some 
years, also on a ten-acre farm nearby. 

But fate led them to a community about thirty miles away to 
a farm north of Mulberry Grove, IL. Mother prayed about this move, 
and she felt God's will in this. For God showed her something she 
didn't full understand: she saw my father standing behind a 
putpit in a Church. Later she saw him preach behind that pulpit 
in the Liberty Baptist Church. 

I am the youngest of the three children, and I was born after 
my parents moved to this farm in the house my father built. 

In February 1910, revival services were being held at Liberty 
Church, as their custom was each winter. Mother was a regular 


attendant there. Father was organizaing a lodge at the time and 


seeking members--so he attended the revival and would contact 
one or more men outside before and after the service. At that 
time he came to realize that he was a sinner. He had always 
thought his good deeds would outweigh his bad deeds, but the 
Holy Spirit convinced him of his need of the Saviour and he was 
saved. He was called to preach the Gospel later that year and 
was ordained to the Gospel ministry at Liberty Baptist Church. 

My husband, georce M. Hudson was called and ordained a 
Baptist Minister at Mulberry Grove Baptist Church, IL, on 
January 4, 1942. 

We haye three children, all grown and married with families 
also. : 

Our son, Francis Hudson, was called to preach the Gospel and 
was ordained a Minister at Mt. Moriah Baptist Church, Coffen, IL, 
on November 25, 1962. 

Our daughter, Delores (Dee), besides being active in her 
Church, also teaches adults who cannot read and foreigners who 
wish to learn the English language. She conducts literacy workshops 
over out State and also in other states, thus training others to 
teach adult non-readers. Her husband, Harold McFarland, is an 
ordained Deacon in Bethel Baptist Church, Princeton, IL. 

Our daughter, Norma, works espécially with the youth in her 
Church in Bible study and training. Her husband, Kenneth McKean, is 


an ordained Deacon in Calvery Baptist Church in Alton, IL. 


Our daughter-in-law and grandchildren are also active in 
many ways. 

I am truly thankful to the Lord for my ancestors and grateful 
that He led them to this land of ours where we have freedom of 
worship. I am most thankful that I was reared in a Christian 
Home--that I heard the true Gospel and have a Christian family 
today. 

My desire is that we, as God's people, will live more 
consecrated lives and reach out to those of our loved ones, to 
those who especially need to hear of God in our homeland and all 
around the orld. 

‘May we all be ready when the Lord calls and may we all be 


together with Him forever is my prayer! 


“= Clara F. Hudson 


@ 
Mary (Milcah) Malan was the third child of Bartholomew Malan. 


She was born in Highland, IL, March 26, 1868. As a young woman 
she nursed Mary Decosterd Balsiger, wife of John Balsiger, who was 
i111 following the birth of their fourth child. Before she died in 
1893, Mrs. Balsiger asked Mary Malan to stay on and care for ie 
children, especially the baby Violette who was sickly. Mary Malan 
was married to John Balsiger on her birthday in 1894. Little 
Violette died in 1896, and Rosalie May Balsiger was born July 16, 1896. 
John Balsiger spoke only French. He was a hard worker. His 
father was a minister, and they were well educated. But they knew 
hothing about farming and were not very successful at it. Rosalie 
never Spoke English until she went to school, when she was about 
seven years old. Henry Lee was born in January, 1879, and Adele 
Hannah, October 16, 1900. The family moved to Santa Cruz, CA in 
about 1902. My mother often spoke of times there--going to school, 
the natural bridge--but she also remembered a little about Highland. 
When she was about ten, she and her mother, Henry and Adele went on 
the train to vistt in Highland. Rosalie often spoke of this trip, 
and I believe it was from this visit more than from her earlier 
experiences that she remembered Highland. She established a 
relationship with her cousin, Marie DeMoulin Davis. For many years 
they exchanged letters and a highlight was the visit Marie made to 
California in the fall just before Rosalie died. Because ! was 


living in Cleveland, OH, at that time I made an effort t» visit 


Marie Davis and continued correspondence and made several 
visits with her, until her death. It was through this contact 
that I got involved in Malan reunions and visited my mother's 
birthplace. 

The family lived in Santa Cruz for some years. John raised 
chickens. He then decided to buy a farm in Atwater, CA. This 
is in the San Joaquin Valley, a sandy desert unless irrigated. 
The place was barren when they first moved there, but as a child 
I remember seeing the big umbrella trees, eating watermelons in 
the shade, and lying in a hammock to take a nap on the hot. 
afternoons of our summer visits to Grandma's. John Balsiger 
died in September 1922, when I was only a baby. Louie and Edward 
farmed the land until Edward decided to become a postman and 
moved to Richmond, CA. Henry had married and lived in Santa Cruz 
and sometimes in Washington near his half-sister, Alene, and her 
husband. He did carpentry work and various jobs. After Louie 
married in 1930, Mary went to live with Henry in Santa Cruz, since 
his first wife, who had always been frail, had died. About two 
years before Mary died, she came to live with us. Little was said 
about it then, but I realize today that she had cancer of the 
cervix. Today she would have a good chance for a cure, but she 
did not believe in surgery, and she spent an agonizing two years 
with a gradual death. We loved having her with us at first, when she 
wasn't so sick, as she was always a wonderful grandmother. She 


played games with us, and in general had a good time. Bui near the 


end she was very sick and it caused us to change our entire 
household. It was a relief when the Lord took her out of her 
suffering. 

Mary had maintained correspondence with Jennie, and perhaps 
other sisters, but- I especially remember Rosalie speaking of Aunt 
Jennie. After Mary died in 1935, Rosalie continued the correspon- 
dence, and we all shared the letters during WW II. This was the 
first of my recollection of Marie Davis' family. The letters | 
were mostly about the sons in the service. 

I believe Marie Edna was the only child born in Atwater, in 
November, 1908. Rosalie had always loved school, and she was very 
disappointed that she could not go to high school. Instead she 
had to stop after the eighth grade to stay home and help care for 
the children. She loved to read ai her life, and because of this 
her lack of formal education was not apparent, and her use of the 
English language would never have given away the fact that she had 
not learned to speak it until she was seven years old. She spoke 
French with her mother, especially when they didn't want little 
ones to hear everything they said. 

In her early 20's Rosalie moved to San Jose to attend Heald's 
Business College. She lived with a wealthy family in Santa Clara 
and helped care for the children for her board. Here she was 
encouraged to sing and to continue to play the organ, which she had 
learned at home. She frequentiy referred in later life to her stay 


with the Hamilton family. Mrs. Hamiiton had been very kind to her 


and taught her many things about “city life." While she was 
living there, she attended the meeting of the Plymouth Brethren 
in San Jose, and this is where she met Gerald Atkinson. They 
were married in January, 1919. They went on their honeymoon 
to visit Rosalie's parents in Atwater, riding on Gerald's 
motorcycle, Rosalie in a side car. 

Rosalie and Gerald were active in the San Jose Plymouth 
Brethren meeting until Gerald's retirement in 1953, when they 
— moved to Atwater to live with their youngest son, Paul, who had 
bought a farm near the family farm, now owned and managed by 
Loute Balsiger.. (Paul went into the dairy business. Louie had 
always had some cows, but his major crop was sweet potatoes, 
sometimes water melons, and once ‘he tried peanuts. He also 
raised most of.his own alfalfa for his herd of about 20 milk 
cows.) Gerald was superintendent of the Sunday School and 
Rosalie often played the organ. She loved to plan Christmas 
aati and other special events. Our social life centered 
mostly around the church functions. There were Sunday School 
picnics and all-day meetings den travelling preachers came to 
town. Church suppers and special family dinners at home where 
Rosalie often was the one to entertain the visitors were common 
occurrences. As we got older there were parties and other 


, young people's activities. 


Adele married James Paulsen in 1920 and moved to San 
Francisco where he worked for a printing firm. They were 
active in the Plymouth Brethren there. James later became a 
frequent preacher locally, and when he retired, he travelled 
about the country. Adele accompanied him in these trips. 

She was always a friendly, jolly person. Edward and his family 
were in the Plymouth Brethren branch in Oakland, CA--so we 

were often involved in joint activities, visiting each other 
frequently at conferences, and other activities connected with 
the church as well as visits back and forth on holidays. We 
would meet occasionally down on the farm as long as Mary lived 


there. 


-- Mary Louise Atkinson 


8 
I was born October 12, 1909, in Christian County, IL. The 


family moved to a farm south of Abilene, KS, early in 1911 where 
I attended a rural one-room school through the eighth grade and 
then attended high school in Abilene, graduating in 1927. I 
worked as secretary for an insurance-investment company and then 
took two years of college work in Kansas City, KS. When I returned 
to Abilene, I worked as personal secretary for a vice-president of 
the United Trust Company of Abilene for four years. He was in 
charge of the legal and tax work of the Company. I left in 
January 1936 to go to First Baptist Church, Topeka, to work as 
church secretary, membership clerk, financial secretary and pastor's 
secretary (all in one) for seven and one-half years. 

Wanting to complete my college work I left in the summer 
of 1943 to work as secretary-treasurer of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago where I took college work both at the 
school and at the Roosevelt College in the Loop, completing my 
degree in 1946. I then came to Seattle, WA, as director of 
Christian Education at the Fremont Baptist Church. In July of 
1948 I married Paul Waddell and became a fuli-time new mother to 
three growing children: Burton, Janice and Jacquelyn. To 
supplement our income, I worked parttime for the Queen Anne 
Baptist Church, where we attended, and in 1951 began work for an 


insurance agency on a six-hour basis for a few years arc then full 


time. In 1966 I went to Family Counseling Service as Administrative 
Secretary. In September 1969 I began work at the Seattle Pacific 
College as purchasing agent and remained there until I reached 65, 
After retirement, both Paul and I became active at the 
Northwest Senior Center, and I worked parttime for a firm of 
attorneys. They needed more help and hired three additional girls, 
so I then worked parttime for an insurance underwriter, leaving when 
I took a trip back to the Midwest to attend our 50th high school 
class reunion in 1977. Since we moved back to Queen Anne Hill, 
I am active as a volunteer in S.P.1.C.E. (School Program Involving 


the City's Elderly) and work parttime for Kelly Girl Services. 


-- Alice Gruen Waddell 


The fourth of Stephen and Melvina's children, Millard, 
was born on 9-26-04 in a farmhouse one mile west of Jamestown, 
IL. This is located in Clinton County but the doctor was from 
Highland in Madison County and he recorded the birth at 
Edwardsville, the Madison County seat. As a result, Millard 
was later unable to get a copy of his birth certificate for 
Social Security benefits so the government had to verify his 
age from the 1910 Census (the family was then living on Block 
Street in Highland). Another revelation of the birth certificate 
was that the name was listed as Melvin. This was never mentioned 
by Millard (did he, or anyone else now living, know?). The name 
is not surprising since his mother's name was Melvina. She may 
have wanted another girl--a picture of Millard at four or five 
shows him in a dress-like outfit with his long hair tied with a 
bow. 

Millard's farmboy experiences remained vivid in his memory. 
He loved to tell his sons about rising before sun-up, the hard 
work, good food, animal care, and speaking only French until 
grade school. One incident he never forgot was how his dad 
reached out the window and grabbed him during a severe windstorm. 
After his dad died of stomach cancer in 1915 and the family moved 


to Greenville, he hired out as a farm-hand at “eve,a. arsa farms. 


In the early or mid 1920's, he went to St. Louis and worked for 
Central Hardware and then at a shoe factory. Soon he became a 
shoe salesman for Sessenbrenners and Sonnenfeldts, two stores on 
Washington Avenue in downtown St. Louis. He became quite a fancy 
dresser in contrast to his childhood over-alls. But he eventually 
got dissatisfied as a shoe salesman, especially since the store 
had a policy limiting the amount an individual salesman could 
sell, and thus earn. 

So-in the mid-1930's, Millard became an independent door- 
to-door salesman for the Watkins Products Company. This is a 
national line of farm and household goods ranging from cosmetics 
to spices, medicines to cleaning products, and soft-drinks to 
fertilizers. Millard could (and did) work six days a week and he 
never changed jobs again. Several times he was given national 
recognition for outstanding sales records. Another important 
deve lopment in Millard's life also.took place in the 1930's. 

While his father had been quite religious (prayer meetings were 
held at their home in the “Brick Church community" west of 

Beaver Creek), Millard did not keep the faith. But in the 1930's, 
he accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. 
Thereafter, he was quite active at church--the St. Louis Gospel 
Center at 4000 Washington (later the Lindell Boulevard Bible 
Church at 4625 Lindell) and in the Independent Fundamen’al Churches 


of American (going to conventions with 0. B. Bottorf). He also 


became a sort of traveling missionary on the job, sharing 
knowledge of the Bible and his personal faith with his customers. 

At the St. Louis Gospel Center he met his wife: Helen 
Zuroweste, the daughter of Adam and Loula (Lautermilch) Zuroweste. 
Helen was also a third generation descendant of immigrants, her 
ancestry being German and Dutch. They were married on the 4th of 
July, 1939, following a church picnic at the foot of Government 
Hill in Forest Park, the largest park in St. Louis. They lived for 
a few months in the famous Lafayette Park area of south St. Louis 
and then moved to 3128 California, about three miles further south. 
Helen still lives there and remains active at the Grace Bible Church 
on Chippewa Avenue and in many church-related activities. 

A four-month hospital ization in 1950 for ulcers and a rupture 
made Millard change his eating habits and slow down his workpace 
a little. In the mid-1960's he visited his brothers Orville and 
Clarence and their families in Columbus, IN, and he was visited 
in-1966 by another brother, Zeno, who was traveling from New York 
to the West Coast with his daughter Elaine, following her return 
from Europe where her husband was on military duty. In the early 
1970's, Millard resumed visiting Highland and Greenville looking 
up, where possible, old friends and relatives. This was prompted 
to a large extent by the 1972 marriage of a first cousin on his 
mother's side to a second cousin on his father's side--Bessie 


DeCrevel and Joy Malan. 


Though hospitalized with miscellaneous ailments several 
times in the 1970's, Millard never retired. His motto was: 
"Gotta keep going with the help of the Lord" and he worked right 
up to the end. Finishing up a typically busy day of deliveries and 
~ collections, he was killed in a hold-up attempt on 10-11-75. As 
he requested, he was laid to rest in Campground Cemetery near 
Beaver Creek. His death was a typical inner-city street crime 
committed on Saturday night. The suspect, who had a prior record 
of bail forfiture, auto theft, and narcotics, was captured five 
months later, escaped from the St. Louis City Jail five months 
after that, und was re-captured in September 1976. The trial was 
finally held on September 20-22, 1977, but, despite the testimony 
of two eye-witnesses, the jury deadlocked at seven-Guilty and 
five-Not Guilty. So plea-bargining or a new trial will be 
required. ) 

Millard and Helen had six sons. David was born on 4-13-40. 
His'early interests (besides the usual sports, cowboys and Indians, 
etc.) focused on designing things--first trains and airplanes and 
then houses because the family's house was rather crammed with four 
more boys in the next 1] years. After high school he sought to 
become an architect, first working as an office-boy/draftsman for 
Raymond E. Maritz and Sons, Architects, in downtown St. Louis and 
then attending the Washington University School of Architecture for 


about three years. After one semester at the Solumbia (South 


Carolina) Bible College and six months in the Army (tank training 
at Ft. Knox, KY) he returned to work at Maritz in April, 1963. 
Later that year he was introduced by Grace Graef, the secretary 
at Maritz, to Susan See, the daughter of Thomas and Elsie 
(Schraymer) See who were of predominantly German ancestry. David 
and Susan were married on 9-26-64 and established residence in 
North St. Louis County first at 7445C Park Towne South (an apartment 
development now called Northland Village on Lucas and Hunt Road 
just north of Highway I-70) and then, in 1967, at 4805 Chalfont, 
just off Old Halls Ferry Road (an area incorporated as Black Jack 
about 1970). | 

Susan attended Elmhurst College near Chicago in 1961-63 and 
then worked as a key-punch operator for a bank and the electric 
utility company. Her interests include ceramics, sewing (including 
pattern design for some of the family's clothes) and pet fish. The 
latter were somewhat forced on her because her oldest son Jeffrey 
(born 7-18-67) really likes animals. One day he bought a guppy 
with his 25¢ allowance and within six months the Malan kitchen 
had one 29-gallon and two 10-gallon acquariums with about 300 fish 
of about 15 species. Jeffrey's "zoo" has also included birds, 
frogs, and up to seven turtles at one time. He has this interest 
in animals despite being bitten by a dog in 1971 and having to get 
rabies shots. David and Susan's other son Phillip was burn on 


11-17-70. He shares to some extent his older brother's “terest in 


animals along with common boyhood pleasures like bike riding, 
amusement parks (Six Flags), watching TV (The Six Million Dollar 
Man), sports, etc. Jeffrey is slender but Phillip is quite husky. 
David obtained his Missouri architect's license in 1968 and 
an Illinois license in 1969. During this period (1963-72) at 
Maritz he worked on residences, churches , schools, and office 
buildings. His main responsibilities were on projects for A. G. 
Edwards and Sons, a stock-brokerage firm. These included their 
100,000 square foot national headquarters at Jefferson and Market 
in St. Louis, their New York communications and processing center 
in the Wall speek area and branch (sales) offices in Kansas City, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. But opportunities for advancement were 
limited at the small Maritz firm so in November, 1972, David went 


‘to work for the government agency HUD as an architect/plan reviewer. 


____ Despite hiring hundreds of other employees in the Fall of 1972, HUD 


terminated or froze many of its programs early in 1973 and began 
trying to reduce its staff. So David left in February 1974 and 
went to work in the St. Louis office of Leo A. Daly, a large 
national firm of planners, architects, and engineers. His work 
there included hospitals, a U.S. Army Reserve Center (writing 
specifications to the exacting requirements of the Corps of 
Engineers), and a two-week assignment in San Francisco on a music 


conservatory. 


But in March, 1975 the office got low on work and David 
was laid off. Fortunately he found another job right away with 
The Christner Partnership, Architects and Planners in Clayton, MO, 
through the help of one of the partners, Julius Juracsik, a friend 
from Washington University. At Christner, David worked on city- 
planning, nisi Tapesus architectural projects, and master-planning 
for hospitals and the national headquarters office of United Van 
Lines, the third largest moving company. The Christner Partnership 
gives its project architects the opportunity to create, develop 
ideas, and work directly with the client, so David's input to the 
UVL master san was known to the officers of the company. He 
inquired if they would be interested in having him work for UVL as 
an "in-house" architect and planner. They were so in March, 1977, 
he became Director of Physical Facilities and started planning the 
future expansion of the company's 91,000 square foot office building. 
David's interests include reading, genealogy (the Malan Family Tree 
Rings Chart was his third), and developing a better form of self- 
government than the almost pure-representative governments currently 
prevalent in Western Democracies. 

Millard and Helen's second son Charles was born on 7-12-42... . 
wife Kathy . . . children Christine and Timothy. 

Millard and Helen's third som Paul was born on 1-26-46, He 
was an exceptional student and upon graduation from hnigi school he 


earned city-wide honors. He worked fc about two years as an 


inventory control and IBM clerk at the McQuary-Norris Manufacturing 
Company in St. Louis and then enrolled at the University of 
Missouri (Columbia) in September 1966. German and Russian 
languages became his main interest. But seeing another way to 
develop those skills he joined the Army in October 1968. He 
attended the Defense Language Institute in Monterey, CA, for 18 
months (studying Russian), received further training at Goodfellow 
Air Force Base near San Angelo, TX, and was then assigned to duty 
in West Berlin, Germany, from January 1971 to July, 1972. While 
in Europe he visited Bavaria, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Great Britain. 

_ After discharge, Paul went back to the University of Missouri 
and, being granted a considerable amount of credit from his Army 
training, was able to graduate in December 1973 with a B.A. in 
Russian. Translation work was hard to find, and he thought it was 
too risky to move to the East or West Coasts hoping for some 
free-lance assignments. So in August, 1974, he took a Civil Service 
job as an ammunition inspector and was assigned for training to the 
Savannah Army Depot in Northwestern Illinois. He lived in the 
near-by town of Mt. Carrol] until January, 1976, when he was 
transferred to the Tooele Army Depot in Utah. While there, he 
obtained valuable information on the first and second generations 
of Etienne and Suzanne Malan's family from the Utah Malans (partic- 
ularly Mrs. Asta Malan of Ogden) and t:2 Mormon Library in Salt 
Lake City. 


But linguistics remained Paul's prime interest. He 
re-established contact with Donald Leffler, a fellow student from 
the Language Institute in Monterey, who suggested he attend a 
translator association convention at Stanford University. He did, 
and after much thought, decided to give up his Civil Service job 
and take a chance on free-lance translation work. So in late 
1976, he left Tooele and moved to Los Angeles and started working 
as a free-lancer. 
| Then came the “bolt from the blue!" Paul's other prime 
interest is his hobby--stamp collecting--and he saw an employment 
ad from Gerson's Stamp Company in Portland, OR. He wrote, flew up 
for an rerio, was hired, and started work in May, 1977. Paul's 
other interests include photography, hiking, and frisbee. 

Millard and Helen's fourth son Sam was born on 9-21-49, At 
the age of sevén he underwent eye surgery. He attended Garfield 
. ETenmntary School (all his brothers also went there) and Roosevelt 
High School in South St. Louis (David and Paul attended there). 
After graduation he worked: part-time at the Maritz architectural 
firm on reproduction type work. -Then he attended the Grand Rapids 
Michigan School of the Bible and Music for two years, After that 
he worked for a few years as an office assistant for the Berean 
Mission in St. Louis and helped his brother David on several 
genealogical research projects. Sam is currently unemployed and 


living at home with his mother. 


Millard and Helen's fifth son Dan was born on 1-16-51. He 
was outstanding both in sports and scholastics and was placed in 
a special Tract I program at Cleveland High School in South St. 
Louis. After high school, however, he had trouble settling down 
and deciding what to do. His main interest then was chess and he 
rose to tenth ranking in the state of Missouri in 1968. Dan 
was finally led to the Lord's work. He attended the Brookes Bible 
Institute in south St. Louis and graduated with a degree in ministry 
treiving in 1971. The next year he enrolled at the Calvary Bible 
College in Kansas City. He became quite active in area churches 
and upon graduation in May, 1974, he was called to be the Minister 
of Youth at the First Covenant Church. He also took some 
postgraduate courses including psychology at the University of 
Missouri in Kansas City. Combining skills and interests from 
several areas, he wrote a book (as yet unpublished) entitled: 

"A Systematic Biblical View of Personality." 

In July, 1976, Dan returned to live with his mother in St. 
Louis. He resumed activities at several local churches including 
the Bible Fellowship Church in South St. Louis where he was asked 
to become their Assistant Pastor and Director of Music. There he 
also got acquainted with Carol Baker and they were married on 
12-26-76. They established residence at 3529 Miami Avenue, near 


Grand and Gravois in South St. Louis. Carol's parents are 


Kenneth and Ada (Martin) Baker who are of mixed ancestry including 
English, Irish, and Jewish. Carol works parttime as a restaurant 
Waitress and her interests include painting, macrame, cooking, 
sewing, Sports, and music. She and Dan (who composes, sings, and 
plays the guitar) have formed a duet and they sing at local 
churches and also at a Christian Night Club which started in the 
summer of 1977 in north St. Louis County. Dan is employed as an 
order clerk at the Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Company 
in downtown St. Louis. 

Millard and Helen's sixth and last son, Steve, was born on 
3-27-57. As an infant, he suffered from a rupture before corrective 
surgery was performed. From 1972 to 1976 he attended Markoma Bible 
Acadeny , 4 spacial vocational high school in Talequah, OK, where the 
students earn their room and board by growing the food, cooking, 
and doing the housekeeping and maintenance work. Steve chose to 
work on the farm raising hogs. He returned to live with his mother 
in 1976 and attended Roosevelt High School. He has had several 
jobs while finishing high school, but farm work (especially with 
hogs) still interests him. He also likes working with cars and 


handyman jobs like plumbing. 


-= David Malan 


] 
I was born in 1905 in Southern Illinois, going to Abilene, 


KS, before school age. Then only very infrequently through the 
years did I ever meet any one of the family. I was in India from 
1932 to 1970, except for furlough periods, thus lost even the 
news I had some times learned when my mother received letters. 

If I have it correctly, as a child, Jennie Combe was born in 
Switzerland in 1843 and died in the United States in 1913. I 
think mother went to the funeral, and then I made corn bread with 
my father saying, "Um, good, just like mother makes." I was so 
proud to hear this! My mother and Mary Balsiger corresponded, and 
mother often regretted they were separated too far to visit 
together. Rebecca lived with us in Kansas several years. I 
faintly remember Emma Gruen when we visited before going to 
Kansas. I still recall how every one laughed as I kept wanting 
more of her coffee cake (I called it "toffee take"). Jennie DeMoulin 
and mother exchanged letters, which mother read to us. 

I graduated from Abilene high school, Emporia State Teachers’ 
College, Chicago Missionary Training School, and went to India 
as Eva Gruen in 1932 as a missionary under the American Baptist 
Mission Society. My mother's weekly letters very occesionally 
made some reference to one or another of my cousins, but I did not 
really know them. 

In 1937 John Clough Martin and I were married in India. His 


family ancestors originally were Martinholm and came from Avondale, 


Scotland, and from England. The Clough family have had 16 
missionaries in service. John's mother was born in Ongole, 
South India; John was born there; and our first son was also 
born in the same city! We were married in that town, John died 
there, and is buried there. In 1978 after some retirement years 
in Kalamazoo, MI, I am in retirement to St. Joseph. My eldest 
son, Louis Edwin, is a Presbyterian minister in a large church 
in Pennsylvania. He has two children. Eugene is in the embassy 
in Teipei and has three children. 

The next thing I have planned is that in January, 1979, I will 
join a study group on a two-week study tour to Israel--where we 
will study Jesus, His life, His land, His Hebrew faith, etc. Our 
lectures will be by scholars who live and teach in universities 
there--and we will do considerable sight seeing. I'm sure my Old 
Testament will be greatly enriched--and also the New Testament. 

When I made my dedication at the call of God, to give my life 
completely into His hand, I meant it. He directed my steps during 
college years to prepare for mission service. Then after college, 
plus a year in missionary training school, He led me to South India. - 
I went with the assurance that He would be my guide day by day, and 


my heart sang, "If Jesus goes with me, 1'11 go anywhere." I heard 


his promise, "Lo, I am with you always.’ 
I went as a "single" jiady. While studying the language, I 


soon felt a deep kinship to the Indian »eople. I identified with 


women's church groups, student groups to villages some weekends 
where we lived together. I helped in all phases of girls’ 
education--school and boarding and first aid. The staff and I 
sometimes played tennis in the afternoon. Moonlight evenings, 
a group of us eten sat out on steps of a building sharing hours 
in deep conversation, and rich fellowship. Even the first year 
I never thought Christmas time would be grim. The whole month of 
December we were preparing students with short dramas, carols, 
etc., so‘when vacation arrived for them, they were equipped to 
carry the Christmas message back to their villages where most 
were illiterate. Then carol singing by groups between midnight 
and dawn came to our house to sing, "Glory to God." 

Five years later God led me,to marriage with a young missionary 
who had also come out single. He had lived out there as a boy as 
his parents were missionaries. During college study, seminary, and 
pastoral experience in the United States, he did not marry, since 
he had asked God not to lead him to marriage until he found some one 
deeply dedicated to mission service to be his helpmate. As a young 
bride, then mother, and matron, I never renigged on the lovely 
fellowship I had with Indian sisters in Christ. When we had two 
small sons, a young mother with her babies sometimes lived with me 
for a week or so when my husband was away at some conference. What 
wonderful times, as together we'd talk about teaching our babies 
to love the Lord, parent responsibilities, etc. Some times a 


boarding child would be delirious with a high temperature, so I'd 


have him carried to our house, so I could check him as I worked 
getting his temperature reduced; then giving Malaria medication, 
I'd keep the child for a week in my home to be sure of no adverse 
reaction. Some such children now 40 years later still correspond 
with me, as they maintain I saved their lives, and God wants them-- 
to use them to witness. They are faithful, witnessing Christians. 
Oh, the joy of living in the midst of Indian friends! 

Sometimes, I'd be away at somen's conferences and my husband 
“kept the home fires burning" (not literally in hot India). Mainly 
though we were a team--going to village service together usually 
three or four weeks continuously. I felt such a bond of fellowship 
with village folk. In Hindu and Christian homes, I felt. they 
freely tatked over problems with me--more freely because I was a 
married lady. Through the years too, often man and wife would 
come in evenings to unburden problems as we sat and talked and 
prayed and some times wept together. 

Then after 28 years together, following major surgery 
complications, my husband was called to his heavenly home. I was 
four years short of mandatory retirement, and when asked if I would 
continue, I said that India was my home. My two sons were in the 
United States completing their education. Not for one moment did 
I consider I should curtail activities or would be less accepted 
now as a "widow." Rather I received a great outpouring of love 
by Chirstian, Hindu, and Muslim friends. Many asked a missionary 
who stayed with me two days, "Amma won't leave us wil? she?" and 


the joy they expressed when told "Yes, she will stay amongst us." 


I always found one or more to travel with me to villages so 
I continued as the two of us had. What wonderful Christmases 
when I'd go to live with a family in a village-sometimes Christian, 
sometimes Hindu. Early Christmas morning a band of us went from 
house to house to tell them of the joy in our hearts, and invite 
all to a noontime service where in their language in a simple way 
we had joy as we told them of celebrating that Jesus Christ came as 
Saviour and whosoever will may find the peace of sould through 
faith in-God's plan for redemption of all mankind. Christmas was 
to me a joyous time each year as I shared with friends their 
fellowship, their homes, their food, and something of what God 
through Jesus Christ means to me day by day. 

When I finally retired after 38 years, and left India, I left 
my heart there and still feel India is more my home than America 
is. I long to return for a visit, again throw my arms around my 
brothers and sisters in the Lord--once more mingle with them and 
talk of the rich treasure we have in Christ. So really the phrase 
"Alone, Far from Home" is the way I often feel in the United States, 
especially when I get letters so frequently from India. But I here 
rejoice that the Lord is still with me day by day, and here avenues 
of service He continually opens for me. What a wonderful God we ane 
In retirement my apartment there is “solitude not aloneness." Solitude 
is a feeling of relationship to all of life--an expectancy, an 
asking, "What are you saying to me todev, Lord? What am I to do 
next?" Waiting with a heart filled with gratitude for my Lord's 


leading day by day, my heart sings: 


Great is Thy faithfulness, 0 God, my Father 

There is no shadow of turning with Thee 

Though changest not, Thy compassion fails not 

As thou hast been thou forever will be. 

Great is Thy faithfulness 

Morning by morning new mercies I see 

All I have needed Thy hand hath provided 

Great is Thy faithfulness, "Lord, unto me." 

Life has had much of joy and sorrow for me, with some 

experiences hard to face; but with God by my side, I never felt 
let down. 1 shall continue to praise Him till He calls me to be 


forever with Him. 


-- Mrs. Eva G. Martin 


dean Paul 


@ 
Fremont John Malan, youngest son of Jean Paul and Alice 


LeDouble Malan was born July 18, 1889 at St. Rose, IL, in 

Clinton County. His sister was Leona and his three brothers 

were Nemiah, Adotph, and Herbert. One sister, Alice, died in 
infancy. Sometime later the family moved to Sebastopol. Fremont 
lived with his parents and across the large lot lived Leona, 

and her family, by then Mrs. E. R. DeMoulin. Along the road 
between the two houses was the DeMoulin Blacksmith Shop. 

One of the greatest things about the family of Jean Paul 
was their closeness. They were always together and all social 
activities were within the family. Big family reunions, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Years celebrations with 
wonderful food! Everybody brmaghe his own high chair and everyone 
received a kiss on each cheek in true French fashion. 

Fremont went to the local schools taking the seventh and 
eighth grade twice (because there were no high schools) and 
passing the Madison County examination with exceedingly high grades, 
he spent one year at Southern I1linois Normal at Carbondale, IL, 
and then taught school at the Forristor and Lee Schools. 

He married Dora Lee from the Sugar Creek community on 
August 24, 1910. They lived with his parents in Sebastopol, and 


Fremont taught school. 


His mother died in 1911 at age 60. About 1913, they moved 
to Greenville. There was much visiting back and forth, first 
by horse and buggy and later by some of the very first automobiles 
“dn the two communities. 

- Fremont and his family lived on North Fourth Streak where 
Ruth was born December 17, 1915. They left this house in a 
hurry because of a very bad fire. They lived on Summer Street, 
then on South Third Street where Jean Paul was born on 
September 3, 1917. From there they moved back to Summer Street 
and finally to 603 South Third Street where they lived the rest 
of their lives. 

Fremont ran the East End Grocery; as far as we know that was 
the first thing he did in Greenville. From there he and John 
Balch opened a grocery store on the corner of the Square across 
Third Street from the Post Office. He then went to work as 
bookkeeper at the Greenville Elevator Company. In 1923 he and 
his: brother Adolph purchased half the business, later to purchase 
all of it. In 1935 Adolph retired and Fremont's son Jean Paul 
became his partner. 

Fremont served as alderman for the City of Greenville for a 
"number of years. The family were members of the First Baptist 
Church. He served as Sunday school superintendent for twelve 
years. Both Fremont and Dora were active in this Church. Their 


life centered around church activities and the Malan family. 


(All but Nemiah were living in Greenville by this time.) 

Fremont retired from the Elevator in 1949 and died 
August 17, 1950. Dora resides at Fair Oaks Nuring Home in 
Greenville. 

Ruth attended Greenville City Schools, Greenville College, 
and graduated from the University of Illinois in 1937. She 
married Dr. William Lional McCracken. He practiced dentistry 
in Greenville from 1938 until 1950, with three years out for 
service during World War II. In 1950 Dr. McCracken took his 
family to Ann Arbor Michigan where he received a Master's Degree 
two years later from the University of Michigan. 

. From Michigan the family moved to Birmingham, AL where 
Dr. McCracken joined the faculty of the University of Alabama 
Dental College. Lionel passed away April 22, 1965. Ruth 
resides in Birmingham. 

Their children were: 1) Susan Ruth, born July 8, 1941, 
married to David Robert White. (They have two children, Laura 
Susan and David Lionel.) 2) William Lionel, Junior, born 
April 13, 1945, married to Donna Sanders. (They have two children, 
Traci Elise and Rebecca Ruth.) 3) Cynthia Jean, born August 26, 
1949, married to Timothy McIntyre. (They also have two children, 
Jennifer Ruth and Timothy James.) 4) Robert Edward was born 
January 19, 1957, and is a student at Auburn University, Auburn, 


AL. 


== Ruth McCracken 


@ 
Jean Paul attended the local schools until his senior year 


of high school, when he transferred to Western Military Academy 
in Alton, IL. He graduated from the Academy in 1935. Jean Paul 
then went to work for his father at the Greenville Elevator 
Company, while attending Greenville College. 

Jean Paul and Genevieve Wheat, also of Greenville, were 
married in Polo, IL, on July 31, 1953. Their first child, James 
Lee, was-born June 22, 1954. On July 16, 1955, the twins, 
Barbara Jean and Scott Evans were born. All three children 
attended the local schools and Greenville College. Scott trans- 
ferred to Illinois State University, Normal, IL, where he majored 
in political philosophy and graduated in 1977. 

James married Mary Kelly on December 22, 1975. Mary is 
involved in retailing, and James is engaged in farming and egg 
production. 

- Barbara married Ronald Schneider on April 26, 1975. Ronald 
ts engaged in farming and Barbara is a teacher's assistant at the 
elementary school. Scott has been active as a lobbyist and in 
politics in Springfield and Wash tigton, DC. Genevieve enjoys 
traveling and organizes the trips they take. 

My father, Jean Paul, sold the Elevator after 40 years of 
involvement in 1975. He received his Real Estate license and is 
on the boards of a local bank and hospital. He was elec%-d president 


of the board at the hospital in 1978. 


--Jean Paul Malan (IIT) 


~ Marie Catherine 


® 
The family was Italian. Our great-grandfather Monnett and 


his two sons were shepherds and spoke both Italian and French. 
They lived in a small village in the northern part of Italy, 
near the French border. During the summer months the father and 
sons went into the hills to tend their sheep. When Louise was 
four years old our great-grandmother died in childbirth. After 
that, the older son, Nehri, stayed home with her and kept house 
while the other two men went into the hills with the sheep. 
Sometime within the next three years (1866), our great- 
grandfather sailed for the United States because he knew someone 
living there and felt it would be a better place to raise his 
children. When Louise was eight years old, he sent for her and 
her two brothers, and they sailed on a very dilapidated boat, 
which nearly sank twice because of storms. It took them forty 
days to make the trip. They went on to Illinois where their 
father was settled. He re-married later, aiid the children acquired 
a good stepmother, but she turned out to be a poor housekeeper 
and an even worse cook! 
I don't know when she died, but I do know that after her 
death our great-grandfather came to visit us in St. Louis. I don't 
know if he was with us only a few days, or a few weeks or even a 


few months, but I do know that it was sometime before ~ was old 


enough to go to school. He and I had a great friendship going-- 
even though he spoke only French and I spoke only English. We 
did a lot of walking together, especially to the store about a 
half mile away where he bought candy for me. Surprisingly, even 
with our language barrier, we managed to carry on some very 
interesting conversations, via motions, pointing, etc. He died 
not too long after he returned to Illinois. 

_The Nehri Monnett family moved to St. Louis after Uncle 
Nehrt. became blind and could no longer farm. It was at this 
time that I got to know them all, for mother and I etd than 
on a regular basis. The dates of their deaths are approximate, but 
they.all died sometime between my sixteenth year and before Bill 
and I pene bere red. As far as T know Nellie is still living. 
| Uncle Reuben lived with us in St. Louis for many years. But 
‘after he became i111 he moved back to Greenville, IL, to live with 
his daughter and son-in-law. We used to drive out to see him 
whenever we could. He finally had to have one leg amputated, but 
survived and lived for some time after that. His son-in-law died 
‘a few years ago, and as far as I know Leona is still living. 

And now we come to our personal family. - Grandpa and Grandma 
Combe migrated to St. Louis because farming became too much of a 
gamble, and St. Louis was a growing community offering jobs to 
young ambitious men. Grandpa worked in a factory near where they 


lived for many years, as did his brothers-in-law who al! moved to 


St. Louis at about the same time. Grandma never wanted to admit 
that she was Italian. Of course by the time I was a teenager, 
admitting to Italian ancestry in our area was hardly wise--the 
Italian gangs were going strong in Chicago, and they aroused 
hatred of the Italians. 

By putting my mind to work, and trying to re-capture little 
incidents and stories that I had forgotten, and from a few dates 
in mother's old Bible, I have managed to put these facts together. 
Hope they acquaint you with our ancestry. Also I hope everyone 


will enjoy them. 


-= Ruth L. Buerr 


— Stephen 


Louis — 


From the Pinckneyville DEMOCRAT .. . 

Louis Malan, aged 71, died Monday after short illness. Funeral 
services were conducted Wednesday at First Presbyterian and Galum 
Churches. 

Louis Malan was born near the Alps, on the boundary of France 
and Italy, on October 20, 1842, and passed from this life to his 
heavenly home ne February 9, 1914, having attained the age of 71 
years, 3 months and 9 days. 
| He came to this country when only 16 years of age with two 
older brothers and engaged in stock raising near Highland, Madison 
Co., IL. 

He was married to Helena DeMoulin on March 20, in the year 
1873. “It was on this date just 35 year later that she went to 
her reward. To this union ten children were born. Two daughters 
and eight sons; one Louis, Jr., preceded his parents to glory. 
Those who survive are Lenora Templeton, Camille E., Eunice S., 
Rene R., Edward C., Wilfred C., Francis I., Harry N., and Alfred 
A.. Malan. 

In the month of August, 1893, Mr. Malan with his family moved 
to Perry county residing on the farm he purchased just south of 
this city. He retired from active life in October, 1910, when he 
moved to his new home in this city. 

Mr. Malan affiliated with the church in early years. He 
was a charter member of the First Presbyterian Church here when 
it was organized,.and was one of the elders when death claimed 


him. 


On Sunday morning, February 1, Mr. Malan went to Sabbath 
school and church services. He remarked to those who inquired 
how he felt that he was feeling unusually well. However, before 
church services had ended he was suffering a severe pain in his 
head, and came home. This was about noon and at 12:30 he was 
stricken with paralysis. All medical attention that could be 
given failed to restore him to consciousness. 

Funeral services were conducted Wednesday by Rev. Carnahan 
assisted by Revs. Wooding of Danville, IL, Walt of Grand Tower, 
Maxton of Du Quoin, Smoot and McCord of this city. 

Mr. Malan was one of the best known men in this section of 
the county. He had a good word for every one, and did not have 
a single enemy “in this world. Those who were best acquainted 
with him could not help but love him. His life was full of kind 
deeds and good words. The community in which he lived so many 
years is better for such as he having lived in it. He is gone, 
but the good he did while in this life will live long after his 
mortal remains hace crumbled to dust. 

The Democrat joins the community in extending sympathy to the 


bereaved relatives. 


WILFRED'S STORY 


@ 
In 1859, Etienne Malan and his wife Suzanne (Bonnet) Malan, 


with their ten children, left the Piedmont region of Northern 
Italy for America. They landed in New Orleans on May 25, 1859, 
and traveled up the Mississippi River to St. Louis, They settled 
in Illinois, Madison County, in Helvetia Township. In this family 
was Louis Malan, born in 1841. 

As one of the older children, he had heavy responsibilities 
in the establishment of this immigrant family in a new environment. 
Hence he did not marry until he was thirty years old, at which 
time he aarrtad Helena DeMoulin, who was much younger. To this 
marriage ten children were born--eight boys and two girls. 
Wilfred, the party interviewed in the ensuing dialogue, was 
seventh in line. In the interview his references to Cam, Louis, 
René, were to older brothers; references to Francis, Harry and 
Alfred ("Allie") were to younger brothers. 

In Madison County, Louis, the father, found it difficult to 
buy land to add to his eighty-acre farm. He learned of a tract 
of land, south of Pinckneyville, in Perry Genie encompassing 
approximately 320 acres. Because this afforded adequate crop and 
pasture land for his large Peale se eoseetines, the land was 
purchased and the move, described in the following interview, was 


effected. 


Some aspects of life and a few subsequent experiences of 
the family group in the early years on this new farm also are 


included in the account which follows. 


(Thia transcript was done from a taped interview with Wilfred 
when he was 93 years old, shortly before his death in October 
of 1978. The questioner is Ruth Malan, wife of Wilfred's son, 
Hugh. ) 


cS) You tell how they moved. You said your mother didn't want to 
live in the old house, right? 

She wouldn't come down here to live in that house! Dad 
said, "I'll build her a new one." 

r There was a house on the place but it wasn't fit to live in, 
right? 

Right, the Renderson's lived in it--and it hadn't been painted. 
s ‘Bout how big a house was it--just a little one? 

Well, yes it was medium size. It shore wasn't big enough. 

I don't kriow where we slept! 

Dad brought mother down to see the place before he bought it. 
Well, I'll tel] you, I know how long ago it's been--because Allie 
was two years old. And, you know, I always think you can remember 

it; I forget that you wasn't there! Dad, Cam, Louis, René and 

| Ned--all came down here with a procession of farm stuff, with 
horses and or And how I did want to come--but they wouldn't 
let me. I was too little. And when we went--Uncle (pause)... 
it's hard to say his name; the man that runs the post. 
e Levi? 

No, mother's cousin that runs the store there in Sebastapol. 
He had a team of horses and a nice spring wagon, and he took us to 
Highland to the depot. 
° You came down on the train? 

On the train, that's how we came. 


e You and Allie and the girls? 


Yeah, and Mother. 

@ And Francis, I guess? 

Yeah, and Allie was two years old, and when that train 
rolled in puffing and goin' on and shootin’ smoke, that kid 
liked to have had fits--and he cried all the way to East St. 
Louis, he never stopped crying. He was just scared to death. 

e Had your dad already started the house when the folks came 
or was it finished or what? When you came on the train? 

We came just a day to two after the others did. Took them 
two days to get here. 
e In other words, you lived in the old house a while? 

Oh, we lived there 'til Christmas. Us boys got moved in 
before Christmas--and the folks stayed in the old house, cause 
the new one wasn't all ready. ‘I'll tell you, ‘bout all I smelled 
that night was paint--in the new house, just smelled the paint 
all night long. 
™ I'll bet. In a house that's shut up in the winter time! 

| Yeah, course the folks were still in the old house, there in 
the front yard. We never did any farming--that summer. Louis 
had one team, and all he did that fall was to clean sprouts out 
of the field and get one piece of wheat in. Sowed in wheat ‘bout 
twenty acres. That's all the farming. And the other team was 
hauling rocks, sand, lumber--everything. Nothing was delivered. 
Cam took the other team and he just worked at that till he got 


everything done. And if you look at that house and go and see that 


cellar--he hauled many a big rock from the rock quarry north 
of Pinckneyville. And that cellar is walled yet with that. 
Then it was the brick for the foundation. In the beginning 
was the digging of the basement. We had to dig it out. There 
was a kind of cellar there, but it didn't suit, and we had to 
make it bigger and so on and so on. We did the house right on 
top of it. You know how the house is, you go from the dining 
room right down the stairs to the basement. The basement is 
otder the front of the house. Oh boy! And we just had two teams 
_ then. Louis sowed twenty acres of wheat with one team, and Cam 
hauled lumber all summer and all fall after we got there. I 
think it was in the early part of August when we came. 
e Then you moved in the day before Christmas? 

We moved in--part of us; the others stayed. At Christmas 
Eve we were in the new house, us boys. Boy, those were the days! 
) Tell us about how you got to New Minden, when you were moving. 

“That's as far as they got, just about sunset, and the horses 

were tired--and ole Kirshen, she couldn't take it anymore. She 
was the cow. We brought a cow, a white cow, down here tied behind 
a wagon. 
e Oh: She had to walk all the way? 

Yeah, they had the wagons so full they couldn't haul her. 
But they did haul the chickens--two coups of chickens. But that 


one thing I'll never forget--when they stayed at New Minden, Dad 


went to feed the chickens that night, had the feed with them, 
of course, and he found eight or ten eggs in the coups. Some 
of them were broken, and some were cracked, and others were all 
right. He said they had enough eggs for breakfast, supper and 
another breakfast--from the eggs that had been layed in the coup. 
e And where was it you said they stayed? In New Minden? 

New Minden, yes. 
e But, you said he pulled into a farmer's yard? 

Yeah, well, it was just at the edge of town. It was a big 
place that they had, and he thought that would be a good place to 
camp. And, of course, I don't know how they slept. 
© You can imagine though, can't you? 

I imagine the boys slept in the wagon. It's hard enough 
to sleep anywhere. 
© How about the cow? How did she make out after the move? 

I thought a lot of her, just wore her out, I guess. 

e Did she have a calf with her? | 

| Oh, no, just tied her on behind. To have a cow when we got 
here. 
@ I guess everybody had to gat busy when spring came--since you 
didn't get much done in the fall. | 
e Oh, it was in the spring and was in the summer. 

But, I mean the following year, you said all that they got 
planted was that Louis got some wheat in. I'11 bet the next spring 


you all got busy. 


Oh, boy. You bet ya. We had every horse on the go then. 
Had ole Julie, and the one that drove the cart, and the mare 
that had the colt. That made us six horses. 

e My, you had to buy feed for all those? 

I guess so,.I don't know. They brought some feed but they 
couldn't take with: But, I'll tell you something else, that fall 
it came shucking time and dad and Cam went back up there with two 
wagons and four horses to shuck corn. 

° ‘Had they put corn out? On the farm up there? 

Yeah, you bet they had. We had to go back to gather it. 
° Did they sell it up there or bring it back? 

Well, they brought back a load; you know we needed corn. But 
thay sotd the rest of it. But ole John Zilles, he married Idlet, 
and he called her Eaglet all the time her name was Idlet. He saw 
those two wagons over there by St. Rose, which they called it then, 
pert-near five miles away southeast of Sebastapol--kind of a rise 
of country. And he saw those two wagons going down the road with 
four grey horses and he just told all the neighbors, he said 
"That's the Malans coming back. I'11 bet you that it is--I know 
those horses." That far away. Nearly five miles, and it was on 
a ridge and he could see those teams acomin. But he knew those 
four grey horses. And it shore was them. Up there by St. Rose 
pert-near five miles from there to where he was. 


e Did they drive up there in a day? 


Yeah, yeah, started at daylight, in the fall of the year, 
and they'd get there that night. Empty wagon, you know. They 
could trot a little if they wanted to. And stayed here and yonder 
at night. Shuck corn all day long. And I guess he had to take 
some of it to the market somewhere. Or sell it to the neighbors. 
But when they finished up, they came home with two loads. But 
I tell you we had some tough horses then! That little Tom horse, 
I tell you he was some horse. Anywhere you wanted him--he could 
just go down the road and he could pull as much as the next one. 
And he was willing to do it. We'd bring him in every night 
because he was old. Dad didn't want him out in the chill in the 
fall .of the en's you know, and one night Ned never brought him 
in, and it come up a rain--and the next morning we found him dead, 
there on the hill. 
¢ And then who did Louis board with? 

Louis was hired out to Jim Milligan, down there in Four Mile. 
Twelve dollars a month. 
® How old was he, about? 

Oh, he was about eighteen, I don't know nineteen maybe. He 
was almost a grown man. He'd come home every Saturday night. 
e All he got was his food and a place to sleep? And you said 
they didn't even do his laundry? 

No, no he brought his washing home in a sack. No, they didn't 


do anything like a turn. I can tell a good one that Lois said one 


time. He said they were walking plows, he and Jim Milligan--and 
Jim was a great talker. And Louis would get tired of walking 
behind that plow--and they'd stop and get a drink and Louis 

would start telling him about his hogs, and so on. He was crazy 
about his hogs, Jim Milligan was--and Louis would get an hour's 
rest, talking about hogs. He would always bring up something 

that Jim wanted to talk about, and Jim was a talker if there ever 
was, and he'd just forget that they was there to work. He'd just 
talk for an hour: Louis said that was the way he'd get his rest 
sometimes, listening to him and asking him questions, you know, 
that could interest him. But one thing that Louis didn't like, he 
hired to Jim Milligan, not to everybody around there, and Jim and 
Bud Milligan would get into harvest and puttin up hay and so on, 
and they'd work together. And he said that one year he pitched 
every bit of the hay for both farmers. He didn't like that a bit, 
and said something to Jim about it. He said "Your giving me more 
than whats mine. I hired to you, not to the two of you." 

r Now, when school was on, you younger ones were in school, 

and you went to the brick school? 

We went to the brick over here. All but Louis. I don't 
remember Louis ever going to the brick school, but René did, several 
winters. René, of course, was younger. There was so much to do 
on the farm, that it took dad and Cam and Louis to catch up with it. 


After we got to farming--and we farmed big there for a while, I'l] 


tell you, 100 acres of wheat, 50 acres of corn, big 20 acre 

field of clover, or something like that, to put up and pasture 
and orchard. And then plow corn all Summer. Us kids learned to 
plow corn pretty early in life. One horse and a double shovel, 
We had good horses; they were honest. They just knew how to work 
as well as we did. They weren't hard to handle--'till we got 
Some of the younger ones broke later on, and then we were gettin' 
older. And I sure enjoyed breakin' a horse. 

° You all went to church at Galum, right? 

That's right. All of us. Took four horses to get us there. 
Two to the spring wagon, and one to the top buggy and one to the 
cart. , 

e Did the kids ride in the cart or in the spring wagon? 

Two of us would ride in the cart, whoever it was. Sometimes 
just one went horse back. I'd set back, so did Francis. Lot-a-days 
we had three in the front seat of the spring wagon and one kid 
settin, or standing, you might say behind--settin on the back edge of 


the spring wagon. The front seat, there was four on that seat, 


ade 


And three of the others in the back seat. That was seven of us in 

the spring wagon. And then some of ‘em would have to hold one. 

Those in the back seat would have to hold one in their lap, one of 

the little ones. And Harry and Allie rode with Ma and Pa in the 

top buggy. Everyone of us went to Galum. 

e That was something--to get ready on Sunday morning, wasn't it? 
Oh, you know what René's job on Saturday afternoon was--to 


shine all the shoes of the family that was going to church. He had 


a row that was the length of this room out there on the cistern 


porch. Just lined up. Nine or ten pair of shoes. And that was 
his Saturday afternoon job. 

e I guess the girls had to see to having shirts and pants for 
everybody? 

Oh, yeah. Lot of ironing! And Ma wouldn't have it that her 
children weren't dressed right. Look as good as anybody else. 

Some people at that time going to Galum didn't. 

I'll never forget when Cam and Maggie was livin' across the 
creek, and they'd go through the field, and ford the creek, and 
go on home right straight over the hill. And Russell was a little 
kid. And they had had dinner at our house, as usual on Sunday noon, 
and on ‘the way home Russell, I guess, was gettin' kinda tired and 
he was layin' back against his mother. When they went through the 
bottom he looked up and said, "There's that." And they didn't know 
what it was. He just said, "There's that." And it was a big coon 
or something on a limb up there in the tree. And they looked up 
and saw that thing. "There's that." 

And you remember Harris, don't you? When they lived on the 
Galloway place, and Oradelle DeMoulin was with us, Harris was a 
little kid and was crying and goin’ on and Maggie was trying to 
get dinner for us that night, you know, and we took over with Harris 
out in the yard while she got things wound up for supper. Entertained 
him. I don't know whether he had the belly ache or what but, he 
was pretty hard to please. Little kid, you know. He couldn't 


walk yet. We just carried him around--us and Oradelle while Maggie 


got supper ready. That was on the Galloway place--and then 

Lowell was born in Pinckneyville, back to town, when they lived in 
that Shilling house. 

e Did you used to have family reunions when you were a kid, 
like the folks came from Sebastapol and so forth? 

Oh you bet, people used to drive down here from Highland and 
Sebastapol. 

e Would they spend a couple of days? 

Yeah, spent two or three days with us. And Louis Combe, he 
rode a bicycle down here in one day. And I tell you if he wasn't 
sunburned and hot when he got here: Got here before night too. 

Oh, man, there's been a lotta days passed since that: 
e When you had the thrashing crew, how long did it usually take? 

Well, couple of days, more ies less, on our crop, because we 
had lots of grain. Lots of thrashing. And I know one time the 
machine was at our house ten days. Rained everytime. Got it started 
and ready to go again, it would come another rain. 

e Well, did the workers go home? 

Oh, sure. 

@ They just left the machine there? 

They'd leave the machine. They had the team that would haul 
the water wagons, you know, hauled water for the engine. They had 
to have a team on hand. They'd just borrow one of our wegons and : 


hitch their team to it and go home in it. Gang of feilows! 


° Did they pay by the hour, or by the crop, or how did they 
pay these men? . 

I don't know how they paid their men, but you paid for the 
thrashing. You paid by the bushel. 
© You left the straw pile there for the guy that owned the 
place? | 

Oh, yeah, the straw belonged to the owner. 
° And they paid by the bushel of grain, right? 

That's right. I forget how much, oats was so much a sack. 


You know, oats ran out a lot faster... . 


(The interview ended here. Others were to have taken place, but 


Wilfred's fatal accident prevented any further sessions--forever.) 


-- W. R. Malan 


® 
Lenore Malan, born December 12, 1873, was the eldest of ten 


children of Louis Malan and Helena DeMoulin, all of whom were 
born on a farm in Madison County, IL. In 1893 the family moved to 
a farm one mile south of Pinckneyville in Perry County, IL. Six 
years later, on August 19, 1899, Lenore was married to Thomas 
Long Templeton (born May 23, 1875). Tom and Lenore set up house- 
keeping on an eighty-acre farm adjacent to her father's farm. 
Tom Templeton was a farmer, school teacher, and insurance agent. 
He and Lenore were active in the Galum Presbyterian Church where 
he was an Elder and she played the organ and sang in the choir. 
(All ten children of Louis and Helena Malan were musically 
inclined. . The eight boys sang as a men's double quartet.) 
Eventually, Louis and some of his family, including Tom and Lenore, 
transferred their membership to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Pinckneyville, ‘which they helped establish in 1911. Half a 
century later, in 1965, the United Presbyterian Church of 
Pinckneyville erected a new building on land donated by the 
Thomas L. Templeton family. This new church is located approximately 
one mile south of Pinckneyville across from the Louis Malan home- 
stead. 

Tom and Lenore had three children. The first, a son, died in 
infancy. 

The second, a daughter, Helena Margaret, was born April 8, 
1904. She attended the Brick School, a One-rooni country school, 


and graduated from the Pinckneyviiie High School in 1921. Helena 


attended Illinois College at Jacksonville, Southern I1linois 
Normal at Carbondale, and Eastern Illinois Normal at Charleston. 
She taught English and home economics in Galatia, Coulterville, 
and Charleston, IL. In the summer of 1936, Helena was married to 
Stanley G. Jones (born September 6, 1901). He was the son of 
the Reverend WilTiam F. Jones by -his first marriage. (The 
Reverend Jones later married Eunice Malan, a sister of Lenore 
Malan.) Helena and Stanley lived most of their married life in 
Downers Grove, IL, where Helena was active in the Presbyterian 
‘Church ‘ect community work. Stanley was an electrical engineer 
for the Zenith Corporation. Although Helena and Stanley had no 
children of their own, they were dearly loved by their three nieces, 
Louis's daughters. A few years after Stanley's death on August 20, 
1956, Helena returned to Pinckneyville to live with and care for 
her parents. Tom, Lenore, and Helena all died within a period of 
‘eight months: Tom, March 18, 1965; Helena, September 22, 1965; 
and Lenore, November 10, 1965. 

| Tom and Lenore's third child, a son, Thomas Louis, was born 
September 7, 1912. He graduated from Pinckneyville Community 
High School in 1930. He attended Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale from 1930 until 1932 and received a B.S. degree 
in Agriculture from the University of Illinois in 1934. In 
1944 Louis (as he has always been called) received a M.S. degree 


in education, also from the University of Illinois. ‘ouis 


taught vocational agriculture for three years at Cobden High 
School and for one year at Barry High School. On June 19, 1938, 
Louis was married to Myrtle Eleanor Talbert (born January 1, 1915), 
who was from Wayne City, IL. In 1939, Louis began what was to 

be a thirty-four year career as the vocational agriculture 
instructor at the Pinckneyville Community High School. During 
those years, Louis served as a Director of the Illinois Association 
of Vocational Agriculture Teachers and supervised approximately 
fifty student teachers. Myrtle also served in the Pinckneyville 
schools, first as a classroom teacher in the elementary school 
and later as Latin teacher and librarian in the high school. 
Along with her present duties as librarian, she currently is a 
consultant to the Illinois Book selertion Service and, of course, 
lists reading as a favorite past time. Since Louis retired from 
his teaching position in 1973, his springs and summers have been 
devoted primarily to his large garden (especially abundant in 
strawberries), the autumns to quail hunting, and the winter 
months to his woodworking projects. In addition, Louis has 

been involved in church work, serving as an Elder and Clerk of 
the Session, singing in the choir, and teaching a Sunday School 
class. Other post-retirement activities have included chairman- 
ships of both the Perry County Soil and Water Conservation Board 
and the Perry County Agriculture Extension Council. Louis and 


Myrtle recount that they spent the years between 19:* and 1966 


“moving around the block" in Pinckneyville. In that time 
period, they lived at four addresses: 3 Mill Street; 315, 313, 
and 303 St. Louis Street. In 1966, after the deaths of Tom, 
Lenore, and Helena, Louis and Myrtle moved to the farm home 
previously occupied by his parents and sister. They continue to 
live in this farm home south of Pinckneyville. 

Louis and Myrtle have three daughters: Leah, born March 5, 
1943; Louis, born January 3, 1945; and Helena, born June 4, 1952. 
All three attended elementary school in Pinckneyville and were 
graduated from Pinckneyville Community High School. 

Leah was graduated from Northwestern University (Evanston, IL) 
in 1965. She earned a M.S. degree from Southern Illinois University 
(Carbondale) in 1969 and a Ph.D. degree from the same institution 
in 1978. Leah began her teaching career in the Carterville 
(IL) schools in 1965, and was a faculty member of the Pinckneyville 
Elementary School from 1966 until 1977. Since September, 1977, 
Leah has been an assistant professor in the Education Department 
of Mississippi State University (Starkville). Leah was married 
December 19, 1964, to Richard Engelhardt. Their daughter Julia 
Rae, was born September 9, 1968. Julie is interested in just 
about everything, from ballet to horses. She is surprisingly 
knowledgeable on many subjects because she inherited her 
grandmother's love of reading. Leah was divorced from Richard 
Engelhardt in 1973. 

Louise received a Bachelor's Degree from Southern lilinois 
University in 1967 and a Master's from Murray State University 
(KY) in 1970. She has taught in both the Sparta (IL) and 


Pinckneyville school systems. Louise was married to Lewis 
Schweizer on August 19, 1967. Lewis was originally from Indiana, 
but had lived in Pinckneyville for approximately ten years. He 
holds both B.S. and M.S. degrees from Murray State University 
and is currently the principal of the Pinckneyville Junior 
High School. Lewis is truly an outdoorsman, taking full advantage 
of each and every hunting and fishing season. Louise, an active 
member of Delta Theta Tau, a philanthropic sorority (serving as 
President in 1977-78), also teaches a Sunday School class and 
coordinates the nursery at the Presbyterian Church. She spends 
the greater part of her time meeting the needs of her two sons, 
Tommy 5 born October 21, 1970, and Timmy, born September 24, 1974. 
Tommy loves to be at "the farm" as he calls his grandparents' 
home, where he follows his grandfather around "helping," all the 
while keeping up a steady stream of questions. It is still a 
little early to tell where Timmy's interests will lie, although 
he does delight in going fishing with his dad. The Schweizer 
family resides in a home which they built in 1973, located "one 
field" north of Louise's parents. 

Helena received a B.A. degree from the University of I]linois 
in 1973 and a M.A. from Washington University (St. Louis) in 1974. 
She married Gerald DeWulf (born July 21, 1949) of Lake Bluff, IL, 
on September 1, 1973. He is also a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and is currently working toward a Master of Business 


Administration degree at St. outs University. Gerry is employed 


by Brown Group, Inc. Helena is employed by the Mehlville School 
District where she first taught French and now teaches language 
arts. She is a very active member of the United Teaching Pro- 
fession and devotes much of her time to serving on the Executive 
Committee of the Mehlville Community Teachers Association. Gerry 
and Helena reside at 9922 Musick Road in South St. Louis County. 

Eunice Malan, the third child of Louis and Helena Malan, was 
born May 5, 1877 and died June 24, 1961. She taught school in 
Perry County, Illinois, and owned and managed the Pinckneyville 
Creamery on the east side of the square in Pinckneyville for many 
years. This creamery made butter and shipped it by railway express 
to other towns and cities. Eunice was very active in Sunday School 
and ‘church work. She taught the nursery and beginners class in the 
Presbyterian Church Sunday School from the time it was organized 
in 1911 until the 1950's. Today a church women's study group, 
the "Eunice Malan Jones Circle," commemorates her many hours of 
service to the Presbyterian Church of Pinckneyville. 

Jewell and Mary Frances Malan, daughters of Rene and Elise 
Malan, lived with Eunice for several years after their father 
died in the "flu" epidemic of 1918 and 1919. | 

On January 1, 1931, she was married to The Reverend William 
F. Jones. In 1910, her father built a home at 303 St. Louis 
Street, Pinckneyville, and she lived there until 1954 when she 
sold it to Louis Templeton. From 1910 until 1978, only the 
descendants of Louis and Helena Malan jived in this house. 


--Louls Templeton and 
He ena Templeton DeWulf 


@ 
Louis (October 20, 1841 -- February 9, 1914), seventh child 


of Etienne and Suzanne Bonnet, was born in the Cottienne Alps. He 
came to this country at the age of sixteen or seventeen with some 
older brothers and settled in Sebastopol, south of Highland, IL, in 
Madison County, There were a number of French families there--the 
Combes, Berthoux, LeBegues, DeMoulins, Wafflards, and Majonniers. 
Some families, besides farming, ran businesses necessary for the 
maintenance of the community, such as blacksmith shop, general 
store, and post office. 

There was a French Church in Sebastopol and Louis was the 
songleader, with only a pitch-pipe to start the a capella singing. 
There were only benches to sit on, and the service lasted for three 
hours. Edward was later to mention how that appealed to small boys! 

In 1872, Louis married Helena DeMoulin (April 18, 1855) and 
lived on a farm in Sebastopol. Their children were Lenore, Camille, 
Eunice, Louis, Rene, Edward, Wilfred, Francis, Harrison and Alfred. 

In 1892 Louis and Helena Malan with their ten children moved 
from Sebastopol to Perry County, IL, one mile south of Pinckneyville. 
Various reasons for the move have been given: 1) with eight boys in 
the family, more land was needed to farm, 2) there were very few 
non-relatives left in Sebastopol for their children to marry, and: 
3) Louis got two hundred acres of land at a reasonable price. On 
this land he built a fine seven room house, which is still in the 


Malan family. 


Edward was ten years old when they made the move and got to 
come with the wagons. The younger boys came on the train with 
their mother and sisters. Edward said he was driving a team at 
that age. He liked the outdoors and was always interested in 
farming. He followed Camille, the oldest son, in all phases of 
the farm work, learning from him and taking on tasks as he grew 
into them. There was not only farming to do, but also land to 
clear. Many winter days were spent in the woods cutting timber 
with only a cold lunch and a half hour rest to break the long day, 
before walking the mile back to the house. The younger boys did 
the chores. and in the summer helped in the garden and orchard. 
Rene was the kitchen helper, Eunice the cook, Lenore the seamstress. 
The smal] boys shined the shoes. The children in later years all 
attested to their mother's organizational and managerial ability. 
She was also an excellent French cook. Edward spoke of her with 
respect and affection. She must have been a warm, efficient, and 
refined lady. 

The family suffered a great deal of cultural shock when they 
came to Perry County, They were ridiculed because they spoke with 
a French accent. Since their mother was hard-of-hearing, they spoke 
only French in the home. They were laughed at because they were 
neat, well mannered, and always sounded their "ings"; in other 
words , because they were different. Edward often spoke of the 


wonderful teacher they had had in Madison County, Miss “Yartmann. 


She apparently knew how to succeed with children, for the Malan 
clan felt lost without her among the eighty five unfriendly 
children at the Brick School in Perry County. 

This ridicule, perhaps, drew them closer as a family, as 
did their splendid music. They were a very musical fami ly--all 
sang in part harmony and each one played a musical instrument. 
Edward played the violin. Their favorite recreation was to gather 
‘around the piano and sing. When they were all still at home, they 
had a double quartet and in later years, a male quartet that was 
widely known and often sang for public occasions. They sang for 
funerals, cellebrattons and weddings, always without accompaniment. 
If one member wasn't available another brother would step in and 
fill the vacancy. Edward could sing bass or baritone, whichever 
was needed. Louis was an avid reader in his spare time, which says 
something about his ability and character also. (Where did he learn 
to read English?) 

- The Malan boys were an enterprising and high spirited group: 
what one didn't think of another did. In later years at family 
gatherings the truth would come out. I, Oradelle, (7/27/11) as a 
child, loved nothing better than to listen to my uncles reminisce. 
They told about throwing apples through the transom into the parlor 
when Lenore was entertaining a suitor; about one boy kicking under 
the table during grace and hitting grandpa instead of the brother 
intended; about racing their high-spirited horses at night. I 


also remember the story about Wilfred catching some hens when his 


parents were not at home and taking them up to the store for 
some money. He was shocked to learn that he had to take goods 
instead of cash. He bought some candy and a tie, but couldn't 
think of anything else, so he had to take the remainder in "due 
bills." Then he couldn't wear the tie for fear his mother would 
ask where he got it! . 

The family joined the congregation of the rural Galum 
Presbyterian Church rather than one in town because the Calvin 
doctrine was nearest their own belief. They seldom missed church 
services, even though the church was five miles away. 

In March of 1908, Helena became i11 with pneumonia. One day 
Louis just home from town, in an effort to raise her spirits, 
brought the "paid-off" mortgage on the farm to her bedroom, but she 
was too ill to notice. She died on March 20. Eunice, who was 
teaching school, became the surrogate mother of the household. She 
cooked, washed, cleaned, and managed for her father and brothers. 
Her biggest worry was whether her brothers would all get home safe 
at night. They were "courting" then and would race each other with 
their horses or race the Illinois Central train on the way home. She 
could hear the hoof beats in the distance and could not go to 
sleep until the last one came home. 

One by one the older boys moved into other occupations and 
left the farm: Camille to the United States postal service as 
mail carrier; Rene and Wilfred opened a men's clothing store; Louis 
to the railroad yards in East St. Louis where he was kiiled in an 
accident while still a young man. Edward stayed on the farm with 


his father. 


Upon Edward's marriage, August 10, 1910, to Lillian Pyatt, 
(7/13/83), a teacher, Louis, with daughter, Eunice, and sons Harry 
and Alfred, moved to Pinckneyville, where he had built another 
seven-room house. 

After a honeymoon to Colorado, Edward and Lillian settled 
down in the Malan homestead. Edward had a dream of building a 
Jamesway bar and raising Holstein cattle and began to plan to 
that end. | 

On July 27, 1911, a daughter, Oradelle, was born. She was 
a rather frail baby and when her mother contacted diptheria, she, 
as a nursing three month old was infected too, on the outside of 
her throat, which probably saved her life. There followed several 
years of health problems which no one seemed able to solve. She 
remembers sitting in the “go-cart" watching her grandfather, Louis, 
working in the garden. He came down from town every day in nice 
weather to work around the place. In early February, 1914, Louis 
had a stroke. He never regained consciousness and died on February 9. 

Edward spent many evenings studying barn plans, and, in 1916, 
the seventy foot Jamesway dairy barn was built, with twenty stations, 
concrete floor, six horse stalis, two calif pens, and an enormous 
hayloft where we loved to play. Then Edward went to Wisconsin to 
buy registered Holstein cattle, leaving Lillian to take care of the 
family, Oradelle and Florence (3/19/14), with the help of Loren 
Bishoff, , boy whose grandfather had asked Edward and Lilvian to 


take him into their home for a few years. 


When Oradelle was six years old grandfather and grandmother 
Pyatt persuaded her parents, Edward and Lillian, that the walk to 
the Brick School was too far and too dangerous (a railroad track 
to cross) for a little first grader. So Oradelle went to stay with 
her grandparents at Pyatt Station and go to Osburn School, which 
was almost within sight of their house. Oradelle liked school, 
even the walk to and from school, for there were interesting 
things to see along the way. Sometimes grandfather walked along, 
with her hand in his. Even though it was a one room school, she 
made rapid progress and learned the joy of reading in her first 
year. | 

“At the end of the school year she went home, but come 
September, not only did her grandparents want her back, but she 
wanted to be with her friends. So for the second year she lived 
with gradfather Pyatt, with whom she shared a warm relationship. 
She often went with him to the Illinois Central station of which 
he was agent, where she soon learned to help him with his office 
work. She made out invoices and bills of lading and felt happy 
that grandfather found her work without mistakes. 

It was during this year, 1918, that the flu epidemic raged 
through the country. Oradelle was kept home from school for weeks 
because of the epidemic. It was on one of those days that she was 
told of her uncle Rene Malan's death. He died in Denver, CO, 


of pneumonia following the flu. 


oS 


Come September, 1919, there were many arguments for 
Oradelle to go back to Osburn School, which she finally was 
allowed to do. The following spring she was in bed with the 
measles when she learned that her father, Edward, had sold the 
Malan homestead and the family was going to move to the farm of 
Lillian's aunt, one half mile west of Pyatt Station. After the 
war land prices were high and he was made an offer that he 
considered too good to refuse, a decision that he later regretted. 
In-early spring Edward moved his family into the fascinating 
vine-covered, hundred year old brick house of Porter Baird. It 
had a fireplace and two walnut presses (cupboards), floor to ceiling 
in every room--wonderful places to hide in! There were long verandas 
on opposite sides of the house,,and one was screened-in where the 
family ate in the summer and the other led into a cistern house 
covered with wistaria. There was a garden full of flowers beyond 
the west veranda. 
The house was surrounded by huge, old trees which kept it cool 
in summer and made lots of shady corners for playing house. The 


catalpa tree was great for climbing. Then there was the "old" 


kitchen several feet away from the rest of the house. It was filled 


with the most fantastic things! There were dresses with bustles, 
button shoes, kid gloves, hoop skirts, fine old furniture, and many 
strange looking household items. 

The barn was interesting too, with its brass-trinmed carriages, 


Springwagons, sulkies, horses, and harness. Uncle Porter was a 


race horse fancier. 

Oradelle joined the family when school closed in May and 
had a happy summer exploring the new home. When September came, 
She and Florence, now six years old, went to the Baird School just 
across the field. Oradelle was ahead of those in her class so she 
spent her spare time in reading--every book in the building. 

Edward loved farming; he knew the basic principles of 
agriculture and understood the balances of nature. He was used 
to making his own thoughful decisions in regard to farm work, so 
being a tenant was a new and unpleasant experience for him. After 
three years he had a chance to buy back the Malan farm which he did, 
and moved in the spring of 1923. Everyone in the family was happy 
to be going home, including the baby, Max Edward, (November 7, 1922). 

Almost immediately Edward bought a large dairy herd and for 
thirty years supplied bottled milk to stores and individuals in 
Pinckneyville. Loren Bishoff, the foster son, came back as one of 
his employees. It was a busy, bustling place and everyone had to 
help. Even so, there was time for music lessons for Oradelle and 
Florence. Oradelle took care of the baby-~-making formula, dressing, 
feeding and watching him. 

Edward worked hard from early morning until late at night, not 
only getting his new business started but farming as well. He had 
several employees , but found he needed another pair of hands and 


feet, so he decided to train Oradelle to be his helper. She was an 


apt pupil and dependable, and helped wherever needed, whether 

it was holding a piece of harness that he was mending, wood he 
was sawing, or riding a horse to the woods to get the cows. 
est she was fifteen Edward taught her how to drive the car 
and do the daily banking. Above all, he taught her to do things 
well. 

Oradelle loved school and the whole realm of books, spending 
all her spare time reading. She graduated from the Pinckneyville 
Community High School at age sixteen as the salutatorian of her 
class. 

It had always been an accepted fact that Oradelle would go 

to college, but where? Cardondale Teachers college “was near and 
she could come home on week-ends," said her Pyatt grandmother, 
something Oradelle did not want to do. Her dream was to go to 
Park College, Parkville, MO, and live on campus, which she finally 
was allowed to do. 

She had a wonderful four years, socially as well as intellectually, 
and graduated at age twenty, in 1932. That being a depression year, 

she was unable to find a teaching position, but had three other 
attractive offers. One was scholarship toward a Master's degree in 
social work at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, VA; another 
was teaching missionaries’ children’in Korea for three years; the 
third was working at Pine Mountain Settlement School in the Cumberland 


Mountains of Kentucky. 


Oradelle chose the latter and thereby began three 
interesting and challenging years, working and living with 
young adults (age twelve and up) from the mountain "hollars" and 
coal camps. It was like living in a foreign country--the culture 
was different, the speech was Elizabethan English, the people 
reserved and dignified in spite of their poverty. 

The young people at Pine Mountain Settlement School lived in 
cottages, ate in a common dining room, and were given a wide 
experience in community living--form learning a trade, to table 
manners, to folk dancing, to exploring the world of books and 
music. OQradelle's work was as varied as the school's program: 
she. taught English, Bible, folk dancing, and Business English at 
various times; she was responsible for the library and the school 
paper which was sent throughout the area; she planned Saturday 
night parties; gave assembly programs, sang in the choir, served 
as hostess at a table in the dining room--plus doing some tutoring. 

Oradelle loved the mountains and reveled in their beauty. On 
her day off she mounted Sunny Jim, a Kentucky thoroughbred, and rode 
off down the valley, sometimes having lunch with the Stapleton's at 
Medical Settlement and other times at the Big Laurel Settlement, 
then riding back as the sun was slipping behind the mountain tops. 

After three exciting years, Oradelle felt the need to expand 
her horizons. She accepted a job doing family case work for the 


St. Louis Provident Association. Following that she did investigative 


work on cases for agencies in other cities. Following that 
she taught school for several years, which she did not particularly 
enjoy. 

She did enjoy being in St. Louis, taking advantage of the 
opera, symphony concerts, the theater, travelogues, college alumni 
meetings, music, and dancing. 

She also took up traveling again, one of her favorite hobbies 
which had begun with an auto trip to California immediately after 
collage graduation. In 1939 she went West again with three other 
young women, visiting every state west of the Mississippi, sixteen 
National Parks, Mexico and Canada, traveling seven thousand miles. 
By the time she was twenty seven years old, she had been in every 
state azcept the six in New England. 

Meanwhile Edward had built up a flourishing business, had 
hired a delivery man, and had some spare time for community work. 
He served on the school board, was a charter member of the Farm 
Bivens in Perry County, also of the Country Life Insurance Company, 
and eventually became an agent for Country Life. He was a charter 
member of the First Presbyterian: Church in Pinckneyville and served 
as both deacon and trustee over a period of fifty years. 

He sang for public functions as a member of the Malan Quartet 
until he was 79 years of age. 

Meanwhile Oradelle, bored with teaching second grac and 


needing the challenge of working with adults, took a jch in the 


social work department of the Y.W.C.A. There she worked on 
short term cases--unmarried mothers, runaways, stranded service 
Wives, drug addicts, camp followers, service men looking for 
housing for their families. She also did investigations of the 
housing offered, and served as chaperone for the U.S.0. dances 
held every week-end. The hours were long, but the work was 
rewarding. 

_ She even had time for some speaking engagements on Pine 
Mountain.Settlement School. It was at one of these at St. Louis 
University, that she met Simon J. Havey, her future husband. He 
was at the University finishing his education after serving in the 
Air Force: in North Africa and Italy. 

After they were married, Oradelle continued to work at the Y 
unt] two months before Susan Jeanette (11/15/49) was born. When 
she was ten months old Oradelle went back to work half time, until 
Simon could get reestablished in the teaching field in I]linois. 
He got a job as principal at Harmony School in Belleville, and the 
family moved into a large, two-story house, the second story of 
which they converted to an apartment. 

At sixteen months Susan, a beautiful, alert and normal baby, 
was taken to the pediatrician for a routine check plus a 
vaccination. She was exposed to meales at the doctor's office 
and, instead of a vaccination, he gave her a measles shot. Two 
weeks later it was obvious that she was not herself. Ore‘“ile 


finished her job contract and then stayed at home to care for 


Susan--the beginning of a twenty nine year period to date. 

While caring for Susan, Oradelle tried to live as normal 
a life as possible. She explored ail the organizations in 
Belleville and joined the Newcomers Club where she made lots 
of friends, which led to other groups and invitations. 

She went to educational affairs with her husband--dinner 
meetings, picnics, pot luck dinners, etc. 

_ She entertained in her home--couples, women friends for 
bridge, and long time friends from all parts of the country. 

This new kind of life gave her the chance to develop two 
latent interests she had never had time for previous ly--house 
slanting: and horticulture, from house plants to trees. She 
designed and replanted her own yard over a period of years, reading 
-and studying as she went. 

She drew the plans for converting the second floor of their 
house into an apartment and continued drawing house plans. She 
drew remodeling plans for friends, and all the while was gathering 
ideas for a house that would better suit the needs of her own 
family. She drew many plans for the house, each time adding or 
subtracting to improve them. Finally in 1970 the pink brick 
Williamsburg house was built on an acre of ground with a woods and 
stream behind it. It is nestled among tall trees on a cul du sac 
with twenty other Williamsburg houses. 

The house lends itself beautifully to Oradelie's antique 


furniture, most of which she tus refinished herself. This was 


another hobby that has spanned almost half a century. 

Edward retired at 72 and had four years of freedom from work 
When he had a severe heart attack. He recovered, but at 79 had 
another which resulted in the loss of his left leg. However, 
characteristic of his Malan heritage of courage, perseverance, and 
self-worth, he took the training for an artificial limb and 
learned to walk again, driving his car until he was 85. 

For three more years, until they were 88, Edward and Lillian 
stayed on in the Malan Homestead helping and supporting each other, 
because that is where they wanted to be. Oradelle went down every 

week-end to get their groceries, medicine, and do other errands, 
and eventual ly hired a woman to come in every day to cook and 
clean. 

After a Short hospitalization with a blood clot in the 
rectum, Edward needed more care than Lillian could give him. 
Oradelle went down and she and Loren Bishoff convinced Lillian 
that Edward needed nursing home care. She finally agreed, but said 
she would go also. On October 1, 1971, they entered Perry Manor 
Nursing Home. On March 16, 1973, Edward had another heart attack 
which was fatal. He would have been ninety years old on May 15. 
He is buried in Galum Presbyterian Cemetery near Pinckneyville. 

Lillian is still living at Perry Manor, is in a wheel-chair 
since major surgery at 95, but is mentally alert and will be 


97 July 13. 


Since Simon has retired and is able to stay at home with 
Susan, Oradelle is traveling again, sometimes touring with a 
friend and sometimes going alone to visit someone. She has been 
to college class reunions at Park; to Natchez, New Orleans, and 
to the Cajun country; to Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa; to 
Virginia, always visiting historic and interesting places along 
the way, having picnic lunches beside a rushing stream or on a 
mountain top or even in a little country church yard. Every year 
she goes back to her beloved Kentucky and to Nashville, TN, to 
visit Barbara Malan McLean. This year she will go with a friend 
for two weeks in eastern Kentucky and Virginia visiting friends, 
sight seeing and spending a week-end with her brother, Max in 


McLean, VA. 


-- Oradelle (Malan) Havey 


@ 
Edward and Lillian's only son Max was born November 7, 1922. 


His early childhood spent on the family dairy farm was uneventful. 
His constant companion in the very early years was his dog, Peter; 
then his pony, Betty, carried him to school during grades one 
through eight. During high school Max became very interested in 
sports (an interest he still maintains), playing football, basket- 
ball, and running distance events on the track team. He followed 
in the footsteps of his sisters and several cousins and went to 


Park College, but this was cut short by World War II. He dropped 


out of college after two years to join the Navy and become a pilot. 


While waiting for his call to commence flight training, he worked 
as a railroad trainman for the New York Central Railroad on the 
route between Indianapolis and Mattoon, IL 

After completing flight training in April, 1946 at Pensacola, 
Max married Emaline Stanton of Pinckneyville. Emaline (known only 


as Rusty outside of Pinckneyville) had spent the four years since 


high school working for the Army Air Corps at Wright Patterson Air- 


field near Dayton, OH. They were married at Pensacola after which 
a succession of moves at approximately two-year intervals saw them 
living in nearly every part of the United States. Since Max spent 
a great deal of time at sea, Emaline was kept busy raising their 
five children. In addition, she found time to devote many hours 


to volunteer work at Navy hospitals wherever they lived. 


Max's first squadron duty was at Norfolk, VA, after which he 
went back to Pensacola for duty as a flight instructor. His next 
assignment was to a jet fighter squadron at Alameda, CA, and after 
a short period of training, the squadron was sent aboard the U.S.S. 
Boxer. The ship was soon in Korean waters launching combat missions 
over the Korean mainland. When Max's squadron left the West Coast, 
Emaline and their three children went back to the dairy farm at 
Pinckneyville to await his return. The ship and squadron returned 
to Alameda, but after a short stay the squadron was aboard another 
carrier, the U.S.S. Wasp, for yet another trip to the Western Pacific 
Area, this time for about nine months. The family went back for 
another visit with Grandad and Grandmothers. 

The next assignment was a short but enjoyable one at the Navy 
Line School ‘at Monterey, CA, then to the University of Mississippi 
for two semesters of work toward a bachelor's degree. By this time 
the children were in school, but they hadn't been in one long 
enough to get acquainted. The family then moved to Long Island 
where Max was assigned at the New York Naval Air Station (Floyd 
Bennett Field). Then came two years aboard the U.S.S. Saratoga 
followed by a short course of instruction at the Armed Forces Staff 
College. Next came assignment to a jet attack squadron as 
Executive Officer and then Commanding Officer during which two 
eight-month deployments to the Mediterranean Area were completed. 


A year at the Naval War Coilege, Newport, RI fol:owed aitc: which it 


was back to a squadron, this time as Commanding Officer of a large 
training squadron at Jacksonville, FL. 

Max was then ordered to report in January 1967, to the U.S.S. 
America to be the Executive Officer of the Navy's newest aircraft 
.carrier. For those not familiar, an aircraft carrier is like a 
city of 4500 population plus 80 sophisticated jet aircraft and all 
facilities and services necessary to sustain the machines and people 
at sea for long periods of time. This (as it turned out) last trip 
to sea was to be the most demanding and exhausting two years of a 
long Navy career. 

When it was learned that the America would be in the Mediterranean 
for the first several months of Max's tour, Emaline said, "I'm going 
too." This statement was followed by a series of visits to the loan 
department of the bank, an examination of the insurance policies for 
loan value, and any other source of cash. Emaline and four of the 
children (Bob was in college so he stayed behind) booked passage to 
Genoa, Italy, on the Italian liner Rafaella. They had a thoroughly 
enjoyable time enroute, picked up a VW station wagon (that had been 
ordered before leaving Jacksonville) in Genoa, drove to a small 
beach town called Terrenia near Camp Darby (a U.S. Army base). Here 
she found an apartment, enrolled the kids in school, end felt quite 
proud of herself. Everything was going well until a series of events 


caused major changes in the America's schedule which eliminated 


several port calls. Those events were a coup that overthrew the 


King of Greece and the six day Arab-Israeli war which caused the 
ship to remain at sea most of the time. Nevertheless, they had 

a wonderful time, and considered the trip well worth the effort and 
cost. She returned to Norfolk in time for the start of the school 
year in September. 

The America returned to Norfolk in October, but not for long. 
After a three month rehabilitation period in the shipyard, she was 
off again, this time to the Vietnam area. This tour of duty ended 
in October, 1968, and the ship started home by way of Australia and 
New Zealand. By this time Max had been ordered -to duty in 
_ Washington, DC and left the ship in Sydney to fly back to Washington. 

-Shortly.after coming to Washington, Max was to be promoted to 
Captain and after five and one-half years of living in the same area, 
the Malans decided it was a pretty good idea and retired from the 
Navy having completed 31 years service. 

Both Max and "Rusty" were active in community youth activities 
and school volunteer work--the Little League, Babe Ruth Baseball 
League, and High School Athletic Boosters. They are members of the 
Lewinsville Presbyterian Church. Golf and skiing are Max's favorite 
recreation, and "Rusty" sits by the pool and talks with anyone who 
will listen. 

They have lived in McLean, VA, just outside Washington, for the 
past ten years. Max is employed by Information Spectrum, Inc., a 
consulting firm tn Arlington, Rusty works part-time as secretary 


to the athletic director of McLean High School. 


Max and Emaline's children and grandchildren: 

Bob was born May 17, 1947 at DuQuoin, IL. While Max was 
being transferred from Florida to Norfolk, Emaline lived with her sister 
in DuQuoin for a few weeks until Bob was six weeks old, then they 
rejoined Max. .Bob graduated from high school in Newport, RI where 
he was the catcher on the runner-up-for-the-state-championship 
baseball team. He attended South Georgia College for two and one-half 
years before joining the Navy Reserve. After two years active duty, 
he attended George Mason University receiving a B.A. in history. 
He is the customer relations supervisor and rental car manager for 
the largest Chevrolet dealership in the Mid-Atlantic area. He is 
not gayrtid and lives in Sterling, VA. He is an avid follower of 
all the area sporting events’, plays golf, and manages a Little 
League baseball team. 

Marcia was born June 21, 1949 at the Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 
VA. She attended high school at Newport, RI, Jacksonville, FL, and 
the U.S. Army dependents’ school at Camp Darby, Italy. There were 
27 in her graduating class at Camp Darby. She worked as a secretary 
for two years, then married Dave Goddard a former classmate at 
Forrest High School in Jacksonville. They lived in Atlanta, GA for 
a short time while Dave traveled through the Southeast as guitarist 
with a band. They lived in Jacksoriville for several years where 
Dave worked as a painter. They moved to McLean, VA in 1977 where 
Dave is the painting foreman for a construction company. They have 


two boys, Joshua, age 6, and Justin, age 2. 


Edward was born July 24, 1950 at the Naval Hospital in 
Pensacola, FL. Like his older brother and sister he attended many 
schools (five high schools), graduating from Maury High School in 
Norfolk, VA. He attended Florida State University for one year then 
came home to McLean where he worked and went to Northern Virginia 
Community College part-time. He married Nancy Gill in October 1971, 
and went into the Navy in early 1972. They have lived at Glenview, 
IL, Norfolk, VA, South Weymouth, ME, and are presently at Alameda, 
CA. Ed has decided to leave the Navy and return to college, this 
time at Chico State in California. Ed and Nancy have three 
children--Shane, 7, Season, 5, and Sonnett, 3. 

‘Donald was born September 12, 1958 at the Bethpage, NY 
Community hospital. By the time.he started to school in Newport, 
RI, the family was about finished moving on a one or two year cycle. 
When he was in the fifth grade, they moved to McLean, VA, where they 
have stayed. Don is the athlete of the family; starting at the 
early age of nine, he played youth league football, basketball, 
and baseball. He played varsity basketball and baseball at McLean 
High School, and is still playing baseball at college where he is 
a pitcher on the varsity baseball team. He is a junior at Bridgewater 
College in Virginia. He is majoring in sociology and conmunity 
relations. 

Tammy, was born February 5, 1960 at the Naval Hospitai in 


Jacksonville, FL. She also missed much of the traveling, attending 


school in McLean, VA, since the third grade. She graduated from 
high school in 1978 and has decided not to go to college at this 
time. She started working part-time at the Auto dealership where 
brother Bob works, while still in high school. She now has a very 
good. job in the sales office of JKJ Chevrolet and enjoys the work 


very much. 


-- Max E. Malan 


\ 


René Robert Malan and Elise Jewell Malan had two daughters, 
Marjorie Jewell and Mary Frances. Both were born in Pinckneyville , 
IL. 

Daddy (and I think it was Uncle Wilfred) had a men's Clothing 
store called "Malan Brothers." We lived less than a block from 
the family home where Auntie (Eunice) lived with Grandpa Malan. 
He was a.very patient man. Lowell and I used to make a bird's 
nest out of his beard and put our marbles in it. 

I think we moved to Denver in about September, 1917. Dr. 
Templeton: advised daddy to move mother to Colorado. (I shall 
never forget him--he was so good to us and certainly one of 
Auntie's crutches. It was a real thrill to see him on TV's 
"This is Your Life.") Mother was thin and frail. Her mother 
had died when she was three years old of TB--a brother at about 
30, and another brother (Carl) spent many years in Golden, 

CO, as a TB convalescent. 

So, daddy sold his share in the store. I barely remember 
the train ride, except Mary Frances and I sat on the open 
platform in back--cinders in our eyes and slightly nauseated 
from riding backwards!! 

The next recall is a room. It was dismal and probat7?y had 


a hot plate in a-corner. Daddy had no job and mother «2s il]. 


To add to their burdens, Mary Frances and I came down with whooping 
~ cough. If my dates are correct, I was five and Mary Frances was 
four years old. 

Daddy got a job as a salesman in a men's clothing store. We 
rented a house. I suppose our furniture was shipped to us. 
Between the whooping cough and starting to kindergarten is a 
blank. I had to walk blocks and blocks to school and that's 
about all I remember about it. 

Our getting into World War I was almost certain. The "flu" 
epidemic had hit the United States. Vividly I do remember getting 
family pictures taken downtown just before Christmas, 1918. We 
had no car, of course, so took the streetcar--masks over our 
faces! ! 

In February, 1919, Mary Frances came down with scarlet 
fever--a very severe case. I was not allowed to go to school. 

Daddy could go to work, but had to change clothes in the 
basement. We were in quarantine for six weeks. 

On March 11 (Sunday) daddy was sifting coal in the back 
yard when he became suddenly ill--chills and a high temperature. 
He was in bed Monday and Tuesday. On Wednesday he felt better 
and got up. He sat by a window (wrapped in a blanket) where 
neighbors passed through food and groceries. I was elated to 
have him‘all to myself. Mother was in bed with tonsillitis, 
and poor Mary Frances off in a dark room. That night his 


temperature rose alarmingly. Thursday the doctor sent ina 


nurse. By Friday he was in a coma, and mother wired his sisters 
and brothers. Auntie and Uncle Edward came as fast as they 
could, but were too late. He died on Sunday (exactly a week's 
illness)--on March 19, 1919. 1 don't know why God spared me. 

I was the only one who stayed well. I couldn't leave the yard, 
so passed the time alone as best I could. Neighbors would ask 
me how things were and I's say, "Just fine!!" 

We were in quarintine for another week after he died. From 
that day, I remember absolutely nothing until having to look at 
Daddy in Auntie's living room. Mary Frances was screaming for 
attention most of the time, and mother was hysterical. 

I have no memory of how, or when, we got back to Denver. 
There's a vague recall of livite in a room (sleeping three in 
a bed). Theré was a gas burner in the room which mother showed 
me how to use to heat soup at noon. She had no training of any 
kind to make a living (insurance only $3,000). The best she 
was able to find was saleslady in a blouse shop. There was ho 
way she could support us. She investigated Denver orphan's 
homes. I suppose she wrote the Malan brothers and sisters, 
telling them what she must do. This did not happen, for Auntie 
(living alone in the family home) took us!! Again, I don't 
remember getting from Denver to Pinckneyville. 

Auntie decided, since I'd only had September through 
January in first grade, I should start all over. That's why 
Lowell and Oradelle were a year ahead of me. We were ali the 


same age. 


I am eternally grateful. Some of the happiest years of my 
life were the eight years in grade school. Auntie became our 
"mo ther"--and a wonderful one!! We saw our mother only ten days 
a year, except for one summer we spent in a boarding house in 
Greeley. She became more and more a stranger to us. She had 
gotten a position in a doctor's office in Greeley, CO. Auntie 
nursed us through measles, chicken-pox, mumps, pneumonia with 
me and a seriously gashed knee (out of school three weeks with 
that) , a diphtheria with Mary Frances. | 

We moved to Greeley in June, 1926, and went through high 
school here. 

| I baby-sat, worked selling hose for a year, and for two years 
played sheet music, et cetera, at a downtown music store (20¢ per 
hour)!! We had to work to have any clothes. Mother was in debt 
all the time. Mary Frances was nervous and "flighty." It was 
all mother could do to keep her on a even keel! ! 

| Both of us graduated from college here--University of 
Northern Colorado (in 1935 it was called Colorado State College 
of Education). We worked in various offices on campus, so it 
took us a long time to get through. Mary Frances worked fewer 
hours than I, so it took her four years and four summers. For 
me it was four years and five summers. 

I was a teacher in the Pinckneyville High Schocl during the 
year 1935-1936. I signed a contract to come back, but instead 
got a much better paying job with the Federal Government in Denver, 


where I stayed for five years. 


While teaching in Pinckneyville, Mary Frances was married 
to Wilburn Nelson, in 1936. The wedding was in Auntie's living 
room. Dr. Jones (whom Auntie had married) officiated. 

In 1940, I married Chauncey Patterson, a struggling new 
dentist; I gave up my good position and moved back to Greeley. 

In September, 1941, he was called into service (a reserve 
officer). War was declared (Pearl Harbor) while we were 
stationed in San Antonio, TX. Pat was in the Third Army (General 
Patton). He was almost from the beginning, alerted for over- 
seas duty. I became pregnant (it seemed the thing to do at the 
time). The doctor sent me home (though I had no home) when at 
five months an x-ray revealed twins. From then on things went 
from bad to worse. I rented a farnished apartment and hoped 
I'd be able to cope with twin babies. We barely made it--they 
were six weeks pre-mature (4-1/4 and 4-3/4 lbs.). I could find 
no help!! Janice Elaine and Judith Elise were three years old 
when Pat got home. He had to start all over (at age 35) to 
build up his dental practice. 

Mary Frances' husband was also over-seas. He had volunteered 
(asa private) a few months after war was declared. She had a 
nice apartment and was working at the college, so manage quite 
well. Mary Frances and "Pud" had no children. They were divorced 
after sixteen years of marriage. She had a brief marriage (two 
years) which also ended in divorce. She's been married to Frank 


Rebeck for about eighteen years. They live in Ventura, CA. 


Mother was in a nursing home here for 10 years. She died at 
age 86. After the doctor in Greeley died, she got a position 
as "house mother" at St. Luke's Nurses Home. Later, the same 
sort of position at Colorado General (both in Denver). She 
worked until she was 62, then moved back to Greeley. 

About our daughters: Judy Pandum is divorced. She has an 
adopted son, Jeffrey--now nine years old. She works for Fidelity 
Title Insurance in Denver. We're very proud of her. We've had to 
give very little monetary support on a regular basis. Before the 
divorce it was a different matter. 

Jan McKay lives in a beautiful house on a private lake near 
Greeley. ‘Her husband, Jim, is a cattle feeder. Jan literally 
wears herself out. She's a "Mary Kay" cosmetic representative-- 
went to Dallas last year to receive an award. She teaches six 
physical fitness classes a week at Aim's Junior College. There 
are three children. Mike is 15. He leaves tomorrow for Salt 
Lake to play baseball. Patrick is 13. He has been gone for ten 
days playing baseball in California and Utah (one of two boys 
chosen from this area). Julie is almost 11 years old. 

Right now Pat and I are in charge of a gigantic 50th high 


school re-union--first we've ever had! 


--Jewell (Malan) Patterson 


Marie Lydie 


Levi 


@ 

Levi (January 23, 1849-December 8, 1940), son of Etienne, 
often recalled his early home in the Maritime Alps, that land 
between North Italy and Southwest France which frequently shifted 
border and country. It was a beautiful mountainous land and the 
Malans kept goats and tended vineyards. Levi remembered that the 
first floor of their hillside home served as shelter for the 
animals during cold weather. He recalled the huge cheeses made, 
and of being scolded for sticking his finger in one of the holes 
and samp! ing the delicious mold. The family were among the Waldensians 
of both France and Italy. They attended a small church nearby. One 
of his early memories was going to the church on one occasion, and, 
on the door, was a cross of blood. This meant that if one entered, 
his life was at stake. This, in addition to compulsory military 
service, which the family opposed, caused them to look elsewhere 
for a new home. From his accounts, some of his older brothers had 
preceeded him to America, and had settled in the neighborhood of 
Sebastopol, about seven miles from Highland, Illinois. Exactly 
who came with him from France is not certain, but he told of his 
Mother, Susette Bonnet Malan, worrying about him and his twin 
brother Rueben, nine years of age, falling off the boat as there 
were only wooden railings. He remembered encountering a whale, 
which the wooden boat had to evade, causing some days' delay in 
their journey. So, after about three months, they arrived at 
New Orleans, then up the Mississippi River to St. Louis, and on 


to Sebastopol. 


The house Levi remembered first was a log cabin, and he told 
of sleeping in the attic with lots of hay. In the winter, the 
snow filtered through the roof, covering his blanket. Especially 
shocking was the order to "wash up"--breaking the ice on top the 
water in an outside pail in order to do just this. As the family 
farmed, it was necessary to get their grain to market, which 
meant St. Louis. He remembered waiting fot the Mississippi River 
to “freeze over" so they could drive their grain-filled wagons 
over. The coming of the railroad was a major event for him as a 
boy. A highlight, at the age of 12, was when he attended a 
Lincoln-Douglas debate. He had less than a year of schooling (he 
spoke of three months), but he was extremely well read. As a grown 
ran, he farmed, but spent every evening, until quite late at night, 
reading by a kerosene lantern. “His interest was history; in 
particular, religious history. He spoke French and English well; 
Italian and German proficiently. In his late 80's, he was thinking 
of learning Russian. 

Levi homesteaded, and on October 17, 1872, married Mary Tremblay 
(June 5, 1850-August 18, 1896) at Highland, IL. Mary, or Marie, 
was a native of Paris, France. She and her family had become 
Huguenots. Her brother, Caesar, was imprisoned for Huguenot 
activities. In prison, he wrote a number of hymns. Mary never 
learned to speak English. Levi spoke of her as an angel. To 


this marriage were born 14 children, 10 of whom survived to maturity. 


Levi and Mary's children were Ernest, Idlete, Melvin, Clement, 
Gertrude, Donald, Ethel, Daisy, Roy, and the youngest--Mabel. One 
of Mabel's earliest memories , at the age of five, was the death 
and funeral of her mother, who died of cancer. Then her oldest 
sister, Idlete, took over care and management of the household, 
passing up a number of "good" marriage offers. She remembers how 
her older brothers, Melvin and Clement, used to tease her. She 
tells of the "courting" days of her older sisters, who had to use 
all available downstairs rooms, and how her older brothers used 
to "visit" from room to room to the great annoyance of the girls. 
She felt particularly close to Roy, her brother, just one and one 
half years her senior. She recalls how they took milk, upon 
Levi's direction, to an elderly couple who lived nearby before 
school. She remembers putting a hot potato in each mitten before 
starting for Gullick School, and afterward eating it for lunch. 
She and Roy rode the old horse, Nellie, to school--after getting 
there, turned Nellie loose as Nellie knew the way home. She tells 
of Levi letting her and Roy braid his hair while he read evenings, 
for Levi felt sorry for these mother less children. She spoke of 
her two dresses, one for school, and one for Sunday. Yet, it 
was a good and happy life. 

Mabel (March 16, 1891), at the age of 14, found herself in 
charge of the house when her sister Idlete married John Zilles. 
She remembered staying awake nights worrying, mostly about the 


cooking. She had to run over to brother Ernest's home, next door» 


to ask wife Mary how to do this or how to make that. The one 
thing she never managed was tis making of bread. Finally, after 
several disasters, Levi, her father, told her not to worry-he'd 
go to town once a week and buy it, an unheard thing in that day. 
Another concern, -a few short years later, was her sister Daisy, 
who had tried teaching school, and, because of thyroid trouble, 
was extremely nervous and unwell. She was terribly afraid Daisy 
would die. 

Prior to Mabel's marriage, she spent about a year in High- 
land, boarding at Hog's and learning to sew. Upon Mabel's marriage, 
May 21, 1913, to Emil William Trolliet (February 17, 1885-Feburary 
17, 1924) zt Highland, IL. Levi gave her $1,000, a goodly sum in 
those days, as he did to each daughter; $1,800 was given to each 
son. With this, she furnished her new home, already paid for by 
Emil. Emil was manager of the FMBA Elevator at Highland. After 
a week's honeymoon at Niagara Falls, they settled down to a very 
pleasant life in Highland. There was a once-a-week trip to St. 
Louis, where Emil did business at Ralston-Purina Mills, the 
outlet for the Elevator. Mabel took piano lessons. Emil was 
an alderman for the city. Horse and carriage changed to a Dodge 
car. There were 11 pleasant, easy years, with Mabel getting help 
when needed. But on a windy day, February 25, Emil was inspecting 
the grinding of the grain, when the coat of his suit got caught 


by the then unguarded machinery and he was pulled into the machine, 


turning many times before the man in charge could cut off the motor. 
He had a mangled leg and crushed lungs; he lived two days, died 
February 27, and was buried February 29, 1924. He was 38 years 
old; Mabel was 32. 

Two daughters had been born to this marriage of Emil and Mabel-- 
Helen LaVon (june 17, 1916) and Orba Elaine (October 31, 1921). Life 
changed in a marked degree for Mabel and her two smal] daughters, 
Helen, seven, and Orba, two. Mabel reacted stonily, without tears. 
Helen, who saw the body and attended the funeral, remembers nothing 
prior to that year--it was so painful she blocked it all out. Orba, 
who saw neither body nor attended funeral, developed sudden stutter- 
ing and a tremendous fear that Mother Mabel would just "disappear" 
as Father Emil had done. It was a distraught three. Mabel, being 
terribly afraid of being alone, welcomed Michael and Eunice Trolliet, 
Emil's parents and her in-laws, to live with her. This unusual 
arrangement lasted five years. Then Helen, and Orba, were older, 
and the Trolliets wanted to return to their own home. They did, 
close by in the same block, so were visited. every day. Then 
Mabel, at the start of the Great Depression in '29, decided to 
remodel and to make the second floor into a rental apartment. 

After several couples who stayed only a few months each, Ray and 
Linda Schmetter rented the upstairs unit, and became so close 
they were almost part of the family. They stayed all through 
Mabel's time at 1100 Pine Street and through Idlete's, which 


followed, until Mabel sold the home. 


Mabel really worked hard and was forced to do both man's 
and woman's work. She would mow the oo and perhaps make a 
pie before breakfast. She helped sister Idlete and the Trolliet's 
with cleaning. There were constant money worries. She wore a 
coat for 11 years, but Helen and Orba's teeth were straightened. 
She had a push-stick washing machine, but both Helen and Orba 
took piano lessons for 10 years each. She had an old icebox, 
complete with pan to be emptied each day--and frequently over- 
Flowed--but she bought Orba a saxaphone so she could play in the 
band. She cooked on a kerosene stove, which always seemed to 
empty in the middle of a company meal, but she managed to send 
' both girls to college. 

After the Trolliets returned to their own home, Levi spent 
six months each year with Mabel--from October to March. He came 
with his suitcase and three hats (worn on top of each other, all 
at the same time). Levi was slim, clean, and full-bearded. He 
had retired at 50. He was terribly proud of being a Republican 
and a Baptist. He read most of the hours of the day, interrupted 
only by an occasional nap, and in his late 80's and early 90's, 
discarded the $1 gold-rimmed spectacles he'd purchased in a 
dime store some 40 years earlier. He was full of humor, and 
strongly felt meals were a time of fellowship and pleasantry. 
Each person present had an obligation to contribute to *his. 
When Orba played. piano, he loved to take up his little old worn 


French Hymnal and sing the hymns he loved so much. He siaoked 


one cigar a day, cutting it into 3 pleases, aud smoking one part 
in a clay pipe after each meal. He most of all loved Christmas, 
with the horehound candy his favorite, but he loved all the goodies 
and reveled in the big family dinner with most of the sons, daughters, 
and grandchildren present. Usually at no loss for words, he was 
dumbfounded when someone asked him if he slept with his beard out 
or under the cover. He didn't know--said he'd tell them after a 
night's sleep. He tried with the beard out, and couldn't sleep; 
he tried with it under the covers, and couldn't sleep. He never 
was able to answer the question! He liked a small glass of wine 
before bed, but shifted to a swallowful of whiskey in his late 
years. Speaking English to Helen and Orba, he delighted in 
conversing in French with the Trolliets and other old friends 
who understood. 

Levi spent six months with Mabel and the other six months, from 
April to October, visiting his children on their farms--Daisy, 
_ until her death in 1930, Idlete, Ethel, Roy, and Ernest. Then in 
1940, with Helen married in June, 1938, and Orba in August, 1940, 
Mabel went for a visit to Helen's in Geneva, IL. just before Levi 
was to come in October. She became seriously i11, decided to stay 
with Helen, and never returned to Highland. Idlete, her oldest 
Sister, widowed the previous summer, came to live in the downstairs 
part of the house, and Levi went to son Ernest, who had a farm out- 
side Greenville, IL. Greatly saddened, wondering if Mabel was 
not dead and that he was not told, he died December &. 1940, at the 


age of 91. 


Mabel lived with daughter Helen and husband, helping care for 
house and family, first in Geneva, IL (1940-1952), then in Miami, 
FL (1952-1959), and later in Belmont, NC (1959-1972). After a 
slight stroke, and ever increasing difficulty in walking, she 
entered Wesley Nursing Center, Charlotte, NC--then, as always, 
loving, sharing, giving. 

Mabel and Emil had two daughters, Helen (June 17, 1916) and 
Orba (October 31, 1921). Helen was quiet, well-behaved, serious, 
studious. After being top of her class, she entered Indiana State 
Poliieus, Werte Haute, IN where uncle Clement was teaching. After 
two years, she transferred to Illinois University and graduated 
in 1937. After a year teaching third grade, she married Robert 
George Watson on June 25, 1938. Bob had an insurance agency in 
Geneva, IL, and they lived well. Three children were born to 
them--Susan (April 21, 1940), Pamela (November 26, 1944), and 
Linda (June 24, 1949). In 1952, the family moved to Miami, FL, 
where Bob became co-owner in another insurance agency. About 
1958, the family moved again to Belmont, NC, where Bob bought 
the local Western Auto Store, and built two sets of apartments. 
Then in June, 1977, Helen and Bob both retired and bought a 
condominium in Largo, FL. 

Susan, a business major in college, married Dick Suggs. 

They had a daughter, Melanie. Since then she has married 
Harlan McClure, Dean of the School of Architecture, Clemson 


University. 


Pamela, who teaches kindergarten, married Joe Wilson, who works 
for a golf equipment company in Charlotte, NC. They have a 
daughter, cara: 

Linda was an art major, but picked up additional credits and 
teaches in the primary block in an elementary school in Charlotte. 
She married David Campbell and had a son, Ryan. Later she married 
Roger Neal, but they have since separated. | 

Orba, after graduating from Highland High School, attended 
Indiana State College at Terre Haute, IN, for one year. During 
the summer which followed, she married Joseph H. Young of Terre 
Haute. They started their married life at Coral Gables, FL, where 
Joe was an instructor in business, and Orba continued her educa- 
tion at the University of Miami. In that day, Coral Gables was 
a most delightful place, and very beautiful with its wide streets 
and Spanish arehitecture. They had married August 31, and in 
October, Mabel was taken i117 while visiting daughter Helen in 
Geneva, IL. They could not diagnose the trouble and the worst was 
suspected. Orba flew up. After an operation, it was found the 
appendix had turned into the bowel. Mabel had six very rough 
weeks of it, and was quite weak for sometime. Soon after, 
during Thanksgiving vacation, Joe's father, Shepherd Young, 
who taught at Indiana State College, died at 64. Then, hardly 
two weeks later, word was received of the death of dearly loved 


Grandfather Levi.. Orba, after a busy summer, had become i11 on 


her honeymon. Feverish and i11, she and Joe had stopped each 
evening to find a doctor before finding lodging. That fall, it 
was a throat or ear infection most all the time. In January, 
Orba had an appendix operation. Poor health, plus the emotional 
events of the fall, plus being both student and faculty wife were 
too much adjustment and emotional strain. An old-time stomach 
problem became critical, and the following six months were some- 
thing of a nightmare. The second year of marriage found Orba 
unabtas to continue school. 

Then, in December--Pearl Harbor! Joe began seeking several 
enlistment slots, and finally settled on going the OCS route-- 
basic training at Biloxi, followed by OCS at Miami Beach. As 
lieutenant, he was assigned to the OCS Testing Department--first 
at Miami Beach, after at San Antonio, Texas, and then at 
Montgomery, AL. Orba, of course, had joined him. They ended 
the Army duty living in one room with kitchen privileges with 
a son, James Shepherd, born February 24, 1944, at Miami Beach. 
After the war, Joe entered Indiana University to work on his 
doctorate degree, which he obtained in 1953. In Bloomington, IN, 
first living in a trailer (which frequently caught on fire), 
and then in a cockroach-infested apartment, they welcomed the 
birth of a daughter, Jane Emily, born July 1, 1947. Six weeks 
later, the family returned to Miami. After living a year in an 
apartment, they built their first small house. This move was 


the 13th for Jim, now four and a half years old. After four 


years at Loretta State, Coral Gables, they purchased a two acre 
"guest house" on Ponce de Leon Road in Dade County, just south 
of Coral Gables. This place was dearly loved by all. By this 

time, Orba had finished her degree and was teaching at Sunset 
School--first fourth grade, then the marvelous experience of 
teaching the gifted. In 1960, Orba got her Ed.M. 

They stayed in Miami until the summer of 1961. As Jim was 

a senior at Coral Gables High, he wanted to stay, so he lived 
with the Vincents and finished the year there. The rest of the 
family moved to Bowling Green, KY, where Joe became president 
of the Bowling Green College of Commerce. Both city and people 
were great fun. The second year there, Orba taught sixth grade 
at t. C. Cherry, and Joe, finding the college in the common 
financial trouble of most small, private schools, worked to 
merge the college with Western University. So in 1963, the 
family moved to Richmond, KY. 

In a couple of years, Joe became Dean of the School of Business 
of Eastern University. Orba taught fourth grade for two years at 
Model Laboratory School (part of Eastern Kentucky University), 
and then moved to a delightful rural school, Athens, in Fayette 
County (Lexington) and has since taught fifth grade there. After 
renting for nine years, they built a home in Deacon Hills in 
Richmond, a hilly suburb close to a lake. Unfortunately, there 
have been’two robberies. This brought back memories of their 


Florida home, which was vandalized and ruined before 7t v.as sold. 


In 1976, Joe retired from Eastern University and Orba ful- 
filled a life long dream when she and Joe spent a month in Europe. 
A few of those days were spent in the very region of Levi's 
boyhood. Since retirement, Joe is writing, reading, running 
errands, and doing yard work. Orba enjoys crafts. They both 
enjoy golf, theatre, and travel. 

After Jim's graduation, a National Merit Finalist, from 
Coral Gables High, he attended Michigan State University and got 
his B.S. in three years. After graduation, he and a friend drove 
out for a couple of weeks to see a bit of the West. While camping 
at the campground near Yellowstone Lake, they were attacked by a 
grizzly bear. It was a horrible experience and the boys were 
extremely lucky to get through it alive. After hospital and 
convalescence, he trained for the Peace Corps at Hawaii. The he 
spent two years in the Philippines working in the development area. 
He returned to the United States by way of Europe, so really went 
around the world, in laps. He returned to Michigan State and 
got his M.B.A. in economics and finance. On December 27, 1968, 
he married Alicia Villaflor, a native of the Philippines working 
on her doctorate at Michigan State. Almost immediately, he was 
drafted, just five months before he was 26. Luckily, he was 
stationed at Fort Campbell, in Southwest Kentucky. A son, 

Jondahi Joseph, was born September 13, 1970. After release, Jim 
took a job with French's at Rochester, NY. After three years, 


he moved to Marinette, WI, and was financial aualyst with Ansul's. 


On January 4, 1976, another son, Sean, was born. Jim was 
with Ansul's international division, and as a result of the reces- 
sion, the whole division was wiped out. After a trying time, in 
the spring of '77, the family moved to Olivia, MN. Jim is employed 
by Pfizer Genetics. The company headquarters have been moving by 
stages to St. Louts, so they expect to move their within the year. 
Jim's hobbies are skiing, records, guitar, and woodworking. Alicia's 
are crafts, especially crocheting and weaving. 

dane, after attending high school in Bowling Green for two 
years , finished at Model Lab, Richmond. She began working summers 
as a waitress, first at Lansing, MI, then Thousand Islands, NY, 
and last at Yellowstone National Park. In the winter she attended 
Univeretty of Kentucky. After two years, she'd saved enough for 
a trip aborad, so she and a friend, Laurie McLean, spent four 
months traveling through most of Europe and going all the way to 
Istanbul, Turkey, and back through the Greek Islands and southern 
Europe to England. There they spent one semester attending 
Fairleigh-Dickinson University's English division, living in Lord 
North's castle in lovely, thatch-roofed Wroxton. 

Back to University of Kentucky, where in the spring of '68 
she met Hendree Brinton Milward, Jr., known as Brint. He was to 
go with a Peach Corps group after graduation to Turkey, but gave 
up these plans when he and Jane met and later planned to marry. 


The marriage took place October 25, 1968 at Lexington, “Y, and 


they left immediately for Durham, NC, for their Peace Corps 
training. After Christmas , they left for two years teaching in 
Liberia, Africa, visiting Europe for honeymoon, and both going 

to and returning from Liberia. When Jane returned, she finished 
her degree in business, while Brint worked. Then he started on 
his M.A. at Eastern University and Jane worked. But the jobs she 
could get were unsatisfactory, so she entered Eastern to earn her 
M.B.A. in economics. Then she and Brint went to Ohio State, 
Columbus , OH, where he worked on his doctorate for three years. 
Jane worked for the State, in the housing development division. 
After completion of Brint's course work, he accepted a position 
teaching political science and public administration at the Uni- 
aeiiy of Kansas, at Lawrence. Jane worked for an eight county 
housing commission on planning at Kansas City, MO, just 28 miles 
away. On Apri] 11, 1977, a son, Brint III, was born. Brint is 
an avid reader and tennis player; both Jane and Brint love food, 


travel, and records, in that order. 


~-Orba Young 


S 
The first son of Levi and Mary Malan was born August 27, 1873, 


in a farmhouse five miles southeast of Highland, IL (land now owned 
by Richard Falconnier). This is located in Helvetia Township, 
Madison County. 

Ernest worked as a farm hand for small pay when still a 
youth. He attended school only in the winter months at Sebastopol 
in a one-room brick school house. In time the building became a 
hog house, and now does not exist. 

Farm boys (the oldest, especially) were needed to do early 
spring work, and fall harvesting. All walked to school when 
attending. 

Ernest's mother died after bearing ten children. He 
remembered well his eldest sister, Idlete, filling his mother's 
place as a young lady and mothering the familly--cooking, knitting 
socks and gloves, sewing shirts and so on, including preserving 
foods for the lean winter months. Ernest enjoyed telling how he 
and brother Melvin got sick one time when they, unknown to their 
father and others, sneaked dried apples out of the barrel and ate 
too many. (Dried apples swell after being swallowed and stretched 
stomachs HURT.) I remember also hearing him tell how, in the 
mornings, snow would have blown through cracks and onto their beds. 
Chicken and goose feathers were all saved for stuffing beading 
with which to keep warm. Straw from ** fresh harvest in summer 


was also used to make mattresses. Needless to say, there were no 


indoor toilet facilities, but close under the beds were 
commodes. (These sell as antiques now, and are used for 
flower containers, among other things!). 

As Ernest was growing up he supplemented the family income 
by going to northern Illinois to shuck corn for several weeks 
in the harvest ae It seems he was given enough from this 
to save a bit for his future marriage and home. Mary Blacet 
lived about one mile south of the Malan's, and when he was 
courting-her, she could hear Ernest coming or returning home 
as his horse and buggy crossed the road bridge over Silver Creek. 
The rattle of the boards, and the pounding of the horses' hooves 
sounded through the air. Ernest told of just letting his horse 
go--it knew the way home, frisky after standing tied to the 
hitchrack which was always present in the yards. They were 
married October 26, 1904 and started farming with two horses 
(Teddy and Krimper, who lived to be-old enough Fa me to know) 
and'a walking plow. They started their marriage living in a 
house across the lane from his parents. (Where Roland Malan now 
lives.) 

Joy was the first child born to this union on March 6, 1906. 
The wicker baby buggy was used for wheeling, rocking to sleep, 
and as a bed. The front door of their home blew open one night 
when Joy was quite young, and the result of cold én’ winu was a 


bad case of pneumonia for the baby boy. A Dr. “verett from 


Highland was called to the home, and he administered necessary 
medication and attention, saving the child. It seems as he 
grew a bit older the farming spirit was in Joy already, and his 
mother tells of him giving them a scary time when he tried to 
find his father in the fields and got lost. Only the sight of 
his little red cap bobbing up and down relieved their anxiety. 
The second child of Ernest and Mary was a daughter, Lola. 
Born. March 21, 1910. She came with the first day of spring. Her 
four year old brother, Joy, was a good baby sitter. I am told 
that when his mother found it necessary to leave for some outside 
chore, he would sit and sit by the buggy bed and watch while his 
baby: sister slept. I am also told that a hired hand would give 
Lola some fast rides in the buggy, back and forth across the 
room, catching each end as it swept by. No wonder she grew up 
to like climbing windmills and climbing trees to gather sparrow 
eggs and baby birds from their nests. We were paid one cent for 
each; they were destroyed after we exhibited them to our mother 
for counting. 
A special treat of those young years was getting to sit in 
the bottom of the buggy with my brother, when mother needed to 
go shopping in Highland. The store keeper gave us a smail package 
of mixed candy, and that was divided out to last until the next 


trip to town. Hot dogs were purchased only to feed threshermen. 


We children hoped that a taste might be left after the hungry 
men were fed! Other times we ate only home grown and butchered 
meats. 

I remember my father as being a fore-sighted man. He had 
one of the first cars in the neighborhood. He was the first to 
see the need of limestone and phosphate to improve his land. 
Stacking straw or wheat and oats bundles was a skill with him. 
When older, he read much and kept up with the trends, seeing the 
future ahead of its arrival. He lived until February 11, 1964. 
Mary and Ernest had been able to celebrate their 50th wedding 
anniversary, and see Lola and Dwight celebrate their 25th on that 
same day. 

A second daughter, Maybelle arrived January 30, 1917. She 
was a seven-month baby and our mother was quite sick at the time 
of her birth. “Of course she stayed at home to recover and rest. 
Raw eggs were at hand and easy to digest, so the doctor prescribed 
them as her food. Not being able to nurse her child, she fed the 
baby a very thin oatmeal gruel, and she lived and grew on it. 

_After High School in Greenville, she worked for a bank, 
and soon after that became interested in exploring possibilities 
for work in Washington, DC. She got work there and has continued 
in government work until this day. She married James Lumley, and 
they have one daughter, Cheryl, now married to Alan Mizak. They 


have two children, Jennifer and Matthew. 


The Malan children all attended Forister School through 
the eighth grade. Joy went to high school until the farming 
spirit got him again, and he left before graduating. We all 
walked to school and had a good attendance record. 

Lola's first year at high school was an experience. She 
drove the horse and buggy, unhitched the horse from the buggy at 
the Livery Stable in Highland, and then walked several blocks to 
the high school on the Public Square. And the winters were cold 
back then! Mother would warm a brick and put it in the bottom 
of the buggy for keeping feet warm. 

One day dueing the second year of high school, my father 
needed the horse to farm, so I (Lola) got to drive our Buick to school, 
without much beforehand experience. All went well, and after that 
the car was a way of getting to high school. My cousin, Gladys 
Lebegue Rogier, rode with me, and I don't remember having a 
driver's license! I graduated, and about that time, and my brother 
Joy was getting married, so my parents moved to a small farm south 
of Greenville, and I went with them. Joy started his married life 
where my parents had lived until then. 

I worked in the office of Paf Manufacturing in Greenville 
until.my marriage one year later to Dwight Rogier. This was 
October 26, 1929, and the 25th Anniversary of Ernest and Mary's 
wedding. — We started our married life on a farm just east of the 
Bethany Baptist Church, five miles southeast of Highland. This 
remained our residence for 46 years, until our son, Dale, married 


and we moved into Highland. 


The one year I lived with my parents south of Greenville 
I remember well. It was about this time that Grandpa Levi Malan 
came and made his home with us. He was given a bedroom in our 
newly built brick home. He had lived earlier and at various times 
with other members of his family. But, as I remember, he was with 
us when he died. He often spent time in the summer sitting in 
our yard with his straw hat on and a fly swatter in his hand. 
Chickens gathered round for the good dead flies! In the colder 
weather he sat in his platform rocker by a west window of the 
dining room, and read, meditated, and napped. He had a corn cob 
pipe into which he placed cigar pieces which had been cut into 
the right. lengths. In the morning he was up before breakfast to 
pour All-Bran into a bowl, cover it with milk, and let it soak 
before eating. His good health attested to the quality of his 
diet, even if we didn't think it looked appetising. If he didn't 
feel good, "a little wine for the sake of the stomach" seemed to 
“help! 

The children of Dwight and Lola are: 

Dale--born October 13, 1930. Married July 3, 1976 to Barbara 
Kurwicki. Has one daughter, Amy Susan, born May 13, 1977. Dale 
graduated from Highland High School and went to farming with his 
father. He has become a successful, rather large farmer, five 


miles southeast of Highland. 


Don-=-born October 15, 1933. Married June 10, 1961 to Jackie 
Cunningham, mother of a daughter by a previous marriage. Candace 
was born July 16, 1958 and became a part of their family. Later 
they adopted two children: Charles Herbert--November 21, 1966 
and Crystal Renee--August 17, 1969. Don graduated from Highland 
High School. Attended various Universities and has his doctorate 
in computer science. ‘Taught, and likes to farm and sub-divide homes. 
He lives near Greenville. 

Doralee--born September 2, 1935. Married August 24, 1957, to 
Dale Stover of Iowa. He has a doctor of philosophy and religion 
and is now director of the department at the University of Omaha, 
Nebraska, where they now live. Doralee graduated from Washington 
University in St. Louis with a degree in education. Presently 
an assistant librarian at the University of Omaha. They have three 
children: Dawn Renee--December 16, 1960; Nathan Paul--August 7, 1962; 
and Andrew David--July 10, 1965. 

Diana--born March 9, 1937. Married John D'Aboy. He is now 
Director of counselor education at Gonzaga University at Spokane, 
Washington. He has his Ph.D. They were married on June 7, 1958. 
Diana graduated in education from Ottawa University in Ottawa, 
Kansas. She is presently coordinator of the math programs in the 
public schools of Spokana, Washington. They have four children: 
James Kevin--February 17, 1960; Robert Evan--December 17, 1961; 


Sara Lynn--October 16, 1963; and Stephen Jon--July 31, 1965. 


Dwight Charles Rogier, Jr.--born September 9, 1940. Unmarried, 
He is a graduate of Highland High School. Employed for 15 years 
with Basler Electric at Highland. Presently in partnership with 
his brother, Dale, in their extended grain farming operation. 

Nancy Caral--born May 19, 1943. Married June 18, 1966, to 
Jack Cox. Jack is an electrician. They live in Rossville, Illinois. 
Nancy teachers physical education in the public school there. She 
is a. graduate of Southern Illinois University at Carbondale in 
education. They have two children: Misti Dawn--November 11, 1968 


and Ryan Jack--April 2, 1972. 


--Lola Rogier 


@ 
Ernest and Mary's second child was a daughter, Lola Viola, 


born March 21, 1910 in Helvetia Township, Madison County, Highland, 
IL. They lived on a farm five miles southeast of Highland and 

had one son, Joy. Seven years later, a daughter Maybell was 

born. These births all occurred at the family farm homestead. 

' Lola attended Forister, a country one-room school, walking 
about a mile each way to get there. I then attended Highland High 
School where I graduated in 1928. My first year in High School, 

I drove a horse and buggy, never missing a day. By my second year, 
my dad needed the horse one spring day, and it was then I started 
to drive a car the five miles into town each day. What a welcome 
change! | 

After high school graduation, and my brother getting married, 
dad and mother moved to a small acerage south of Greenville, IL. 
There I took work in town and in October, married Dwight Rogier. 
We started our home back in the area southeast of Highland, where 
we remained until July 1976, when we retired to town. 

Our oldest child, Dale, was born in 1930. Three years later 
another son, Don, came to bless our home. In a few more years, 
two daughters were added to our family, Doralee and Diana. Then 
in 1940 Dwight, Jr. was born, and two years later Nancy Carol 
arrived. This was to be our family complete. 

When 1 see children being reared in cities and towns now, I 
recall with thanks and gratitude the opportunity of living on a 
farm during the growing years (even if I didn't think it so 


great at that time). 


The experiences we had as a family unit were mostly happy, 
educational, appreciating nature, and growing in experiences of 
church, music, community, school, and social occasions of the 
area. All the children were healthy, happy, alert and energetic. 
Each in time graduated from grade school, then high school, and 
four graduated at higher schools of learning. The other two have 
become, by choice, progressive farmers by their own hard work and 
self-education. 

We-have five in-laws, and we now have 13 grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 

We are now happily retired in a small home at 1213 Poplar 
Street Drive in Highland. I keep busy with numerous activities of 
church, organizations, volunteer work, and music. My husband, 
healthy and active, continues to work at smaller jobs. We like 
to travel, an enjoyment which we had little of in our younger years. 

_ I'm thankful for the heritage I received from my parents, both 
fine Christian people, who reared us in love, with firmness, and 
with progressive ideas, and a belief in God, our Maker, and His 


Holy Word. 


-- Lola Malan Rogier 


@ 
Dwight and Lola Rogier's fourth child was a daughter, 


Diana Adelle, born March 9, 1937, in Highland, IL. It was a very 
cold and snowy winter, with Dwight having difficulty getting to 
the Highland hospital in his horse and buggy. Joy and Dorothy Malan 
had a son, Roland, born that same night. The double cousins 
celebrated their birthdays as "twins" all during their growing 

up years. Diana attended country school at Forister through 

grade four at which time the country school was destroyed by fire. 
She always delighted in the plays and box socials at the country 
school, the youth group, and church parties at Bethany Baptist 
Church--and showing cattle or learning to cook and sew through 
4-H. “She. was an outdoors child, liking to tend the Holstein herds 
or help in the fields when needed. She always kept scrapbooks of 
everything and especially liked being with her Dad to pick berries 
early in the morning. She remembers her close-knit farm family with 
gratitude and thanks. Those memories include: shocking wheat by 
the light of the moon; feeding the thrasher men; shucking corn; 
gathering pumpkins , nuts or mushrooms; playing ice hockey on the 
pond; sledding in the pasture; stirring apple butter all day; 
butchering; enjoying the county fair--or cruising the Mississippi 
on the Admiral for the day. Fall was always her favorite season, 
and Thanksgiving dinner was a highlight in her life as all the 
relatives gathered for thanks and dinner. To worship as a family, 
filling a whole pew on Thanksgiving day, meant much to Diana. She 


was an excellent student, played piano and flue well, and used her 


musical and organizational talent all through her school days. 
She remembers her decision for Christ in March 1947, followed by 
her baptism at the family pond on a cold, cold Sunday in April. 

After graduating from Highland High School with top honors, 
she attended college at Ottawa University in Ottawa, KS, where 
she received her B.A. in elenentary education in 1959. On 
June 7, 1958, she was married at Bethany Baptist Church to John 
Emil D'Aboy from Springfield, IL. Diana went on to receive her 
M.A. in elementary education at Arizona State University, Tempe, 
AZ, in 1972. Husband John, got his B.A. in history and political 
science in 1958 from Ottawa University; Master of Divinity in 
Theology from Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in Berkeley, CA, 
in 1962; M.A. in guidance and counseling from Fresno State College 
in Fresno, CA, in 1969 and Ph.D. in counseling, psychology and 
counselor each from Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ in 
1972. John loves tennis, good literature, back packing, and the 
ocean. While in California, John worked as a campus minister and 
a probation officer. At the present he is an Assistant Professor 
at Gonzaga University and head of the graduate counselor education 
program. Diana is a math specialist with the Title I Program in 
the Spokane, WA, school system. 

John and Diana have four children. James Kevin born February 17, 
1960, is a fine student, good trombonist, excellent baseball player, 
has a good sense of humor and at the present is attending Linfield 


College in McMinnville, OR. Robert Evan born Cocember 7” 1961, 


is also a good student, excellent all-round athlete, plays 
baritone and trombone, and at present is a junior in high school. 
Sara Lynn, born October 16, 1963, is another good student and 

the gymnast of the family. Stephen Jon, born July 31, 1965, 
follows in tradition as an excellent student and is the drummer 
in a musicial and athletic family. The family has traveled a lot 
and done weedy back packing in California and Washington or Canada. 
A favorite spot is Kootenay Lake in Canada where all four of the 


children- were baptized by John. 


-- Diana Rogier D'Aboy 


@ 
The fifth child of Levi and Mary Trembley Malan was 


Gertrude Malan, born June 21, 1882 at Sebastapol, IL, a small 
community five miles southeast of Highland. At that time 
Sebastapol had a post office, grocery store, blacksmith shop, 
and mill along with several homes and a one-room school house--a 
short distance from her father's home. As Grandmother Malan 
passed away in 1896, Gertrude was 14 years old. Being the next 
girl to her sister, Idlete, she helped with the housework. She 
joined the Bethany Baptist Church at an early age. Ulysses 
Berthoux was a member also. 

- she married Ulysses Berthoux in 1903. Ulysses Berthoux was 
born aé Sebastapol October 3, 1878. His parents were Paul and 
Mary Tremblay. (Their parents also came from France.) They were 
married at Gertrude's father's home in Sebastapol by the Rev. D. K. 
Barber. They started housekeeping in St. Rose, IL. They both 
spoke French, but all the rest of the town spoke German. Ulysses had 
a milk hauling route to the Helvetia milk station in Highland. The 
company was later named Pet Milk. He was the owner of two wagons 
with four horses to each wagon. He drove one and the other was 
driven by a hired hand. The winters were severe, also the roads 
in spring almost impassable. 

Early in the nineteen hundreds, Levi Malan due to the shortage 
of land at Highland, went to Patoka, IL and bought several tracts 
of land two and a fourth miles west of Patoka and built a couple 
of new homes. Ulysses and Gertrude bought one farm and lived there 


until 1923. 


Gertrude and Ulysses had three children: 

Veretta M.--born March 25, 1905; Eldred D.--born November 23, 
1906, and died January 5, 1907 of pneumonia; Alberta C.--born 
May 2, 1911, and died August 31, 1957. 

Gertrude and Ulysses were very industrious--always plenty of 
work farming and harvesting crops, wood cutting, butchering, and 
processing the meat, making home-made soap, apple butter, etc. 
Gertrude did a lot of canning and bread making, always had beautiful 
flowers,’ and was an excellent cook of French dishes. After the 
evening meal the time was spent mending, piecing quilts and 
quilting, crocheting, embroidering, and also making beautiful 
hand-drawn doilies. 

In 1922 Gertrude's health failed; she had several major 
operations, so it was decided to quit farming. They had a sale in 
1923, and moved into Patoka where Ulysses worked at the Elevator. 
Gertrude and Ulysses were faithful members of the Patoka Baptist 
Church since moving from Highland. 

Gertrude passed away July 18, 1926, and was buried at the 
Patoka Cemetery. In 1929 Ulysses and Alberta moved to west 
Frankfort, IL. He worked in construction work with his brothers 
and in 1933 moved to Centralia and worked for the City 5° Centralia. 
He married Minnie Ragland in 1934. He passed away in 1966, at &8. 


Minnie passed away in 1968. Both are buried at Patoka, IL. 


Veretta was born on a farm two and a quarter miles west of 
Patoka and attended school in Patoka, both srade school and high 
school, walking two and a quarter miles each way. She also walked 
to take piano lessons and work at a printing office and general 
merchandise store. 

My early recollections on the farm, besides the chore duties, 
were the happy holidays when my father would cut the Christmas 
tree from the top of an evergreen tree, and we would string popcorn 
and make paper chains and tinsel and have lighted candles in 
holders and ornaments. We hung our stockings and ucteed For Santa. 
Also.I recall the cooking of many Christmas goodies, and the big 
dinners when all the relations would get together. 

Uncle Philip and Aunt Daisy Mojonnier lived across the road 
from us. My mother and Aunt Daisy shared work when making 
Christmas cookies and coloring Easter eggs. Carroll and Alice and 
my sister Alberta had big times playing games when this was all 
going on! 

I was a member of the Patoka Baptist Church, playing the 
piano for many years for the church Services. 

Grandpa Levi visited a month each <tmmar with us and told us 
a lot of his coming to the United States and of family experiences. 
He was very interesting to listen a 

I was married to Karl Outhouse on October 8, 1924 in a home 


wedding. We went to Uncle Melvin Malan's at Butler, MO on our 


honeymoon. We moved to Centralia where he worked as a clerk 

in the storeroom for the Illinois Central Railroad. He always 
liked salesmanship, so he started as an insurance salesman 

with the Equitable of New York. He was very successful. He 
became i11 with a heart attack and passed away on October 25, 1935. 
He was buried at Hillcrest Memorial Park at Centralia, IL. 

Kar] was born at Patoka on February 15, 1903. We were 
members of the New Harmony Baptist Church in Centralia. 

I started working for the Equitable of New York after his 
death. Then I moved to Salem, IL, and in 1951 married Adolph 
Krug. Adolph was born May 24, 1908. He was manager of the Boston 
Department Store in Salem since 1939. The store was owned by J. J. 
Blum of Guire, IL. Then in 195] P. N. Hirsch and Company of St. 
Louis bought the store. Adolph was manager and I was cashier. 

The store employed several clerks and we experienced many 
interesting and some not so interesting things along the way. In 
August 3, 1963 Adolph and Veretta purchased the store and building 
from P. N. Hirsch and Company, and we operated it as a department 
store until 1975 when we semi-retired. Now we handle glassware and 
novelities only. 

We enjoy going to flea markets and antique shows, spending | 
some time in Florida, and taking trips. With this set up, we 


come and,go as we choose. 


I am a member of the First Baptist Church in Salem, and 


Adolph is a member of Salem Luthern Church. 


-= Veretta M, Krug 


@ 
My mother was the third child of U. 0. Berthoux and 


Gertrude Malan Berthoux and was born at Pakota, IL, on May 2, 1911. 

She had fond memories of her early years on the farm and 
from pictures of her then, she was somewhat of a "tom-boy," 
preferring to be dressed in old clothes and doing things outside 
rather than helping in the house. However, she grew up to be a 
real lady. I'm so thankful for the many values she gave me. 

Alberta was born west of Patoka and attended school in 
Patoka, both grade and high school. Everyone walked to school in 
those days. All along the road children joined in and by the time 
we got to school, we had quite a crowd. 

| Alberta enjoyed outside work such as gathering the eggs and 
getting the cows from the pasture. Sometimes the cows would get 
home before her, as she would play along the way. She also had 
many many paper dolis which she would dress up and play with on 
the stair steps. She liked to play the piano--and to slip away 
and go across the road to play with cousins Carroll and Alice 
Mojonnier. 

When the family moved to town, she liked to roller skate--and 
became quite good. She was a member of the Patoka Baptist Church, 
and after her mother's death, kept house with her father. 

Her mother (Gertrude) died in.1926 when Alberta was 15 years 
old. Grandpa Berthoux and mother moved some time later to West 
Frankfort, IL. It was while she was living there that she met my 
father, Melvin Murray, who ran a fruit and vejetable market. They 


were married in 1930. 


I was born September 24, 1933, in Centralia, IL while my 
mother was visiting her sister, Veretta--and I decided to enter 
this world a little early. 

On February 7, 1941, my brother, Deon, was born. I'll never 
forget that day--since I had been the only child for several years, 
I wasn't quite sure about sharing it with a brother. But, as things 
turned out, he was great and we have shared many moments of 
happiness as well as sadness together. 

In 1945 we moved to Salem, IL, where my father had employment 
in the oi] fields. Salem is really considered home as so many of 
the good memories of my life are there. My aunt and uncle, Veretta 
and Adolph Krug were, and still are, living there, and my grand- 
father was only a few miles away in Centralia, so it meant many 
good times spent with family. I'll always feel a little sad that 
I didn't know Gertrude Malan, since she died before I was born, 
but I know she was special because the man she married, U. 0. 
Berthoux, was a very special person. 

I graduated from Salem Community High School in 1951, and was 
employed by McNamar and Crowley Propane Tank Company until June of 
1952 when I married Samuel Balden. Sam and I went together in 
high school. He was entering his third year of college at the 
University of Iilinois, so we moved to Cahmpaign-Urbana, for two 
years. While he was in school I was employed by the Department of 
Public Welfare as receptionist and also secretary to th: Department 


of the Blind and the Department of Mental Disbursement. 


After Sam's graduation as an electrical engineer in the 
summer of 1954, Hughes Aircraft of Culver City, CA, offered him 
a fellowship where Sam would be working part-time and attending 
U.C.L.A. for his master's degree. I worked as head of the Radar 
Secret Document Control Center at Hughes Aircraft and attended 
Santa Monica City College. 

We lived first in Culver City, then moved to Playa del Rey, 
and, after our first daughter was born in 1956, we bought a home 
in Westchester, CA, 

The year 1956 was both a very happy one and sad one for us. 
Happy because our first daughter, Deborah Kay, was born August 4, 
1956; in Santa Monica. My mother came to help with her first 
grandchild. The sad part: while there she discovered a lump so 
on September 24, 1956, she had an operation, and the lump was found 
to be malignant. We were very hopeful as the first part of 1957 
looked good, but during April Mother started getting worse and on 
August 31, 1957, she passed away and was buried at Pakota. Her 
body may have been racked with cancer, but the spirit and faith 
she had until the very end has made me hope I can be half the 
person she was. 

Our second daughter Pamela Sue was born February 17, 1959 in 
Santa Monica. We continued living in California where same was 
busy working in the Space Program now for Space Technology, and I 
was serving on the Board of Directors for a Mental Healia «.inic-- 


- until 1967. 


Sam was offered a position with IBM in Upstate New York, 
so we left sunny California for New York. He is currently senior 
Engineer/Manager of a Software Configuration Management and Facility 
APL Support Department at the IBM Federal Systems Division Plant 
in Owego, NY. I worked as Assistant Librarian and Audio-Visual 
Coordinator for the Maine-Endwell Junior High School until 1976 when 
I became Owner/Director of a Nursery School. 

Deb and Pam were very busy and active in school. Both 
graduated from Maine-Endwell Senior High School, Endwell, NY. Deb 
attended Marywood College in Scranton, PA, and graduated in three 
years with a degree in theater-arts and communications. She took 
education courses also, so is certified and has done substitute 
teaching in the local schools. She is now living in Scranton, PA, 
where she is working with local theater groups. Pam is in her 
second year of college at New York State University at Cortland, NY. 
She is majoring in art. She enjoys.many facets of art and always 
has. some project going--quilting, painting, cooking, writing poetry. 

My brother (Deon) was only 16 when mother died and felt the 
loss so deeply that we suggested he come to California to live with 
us and finish his education so perhaps in some small way I could take 
mother's place. He graduated from Westchester High School. He 
enjoyed playing football until a very serious injury to his leg 
caused a blood clot and he was rushed to the hospital for an 


emergency operation. He then had a second oneration on b*s knee fer 


torn cartilage and was in a cast for several months. During his 

stay in the hospital, he became interested in helping people so he 
worked for an ambulance company and later as an orderly in the 

hospital where he had been a patient. Since he had marriage on his 
mind, he needed a better paying job so he entered and graduated from 
West Coast Drafting School. He went to work for the Garrett Corporation. 
On September 6, 1966 in Las Vegas, he married Jane Wallace. Jane 

was from Los Angeles, and worked for Queen of Angeles Hospital as 

an operating room technician. 

Our father was found to have cancer in the latter part of 1970, 
so we again faced a sad time, for on April 24, 1971 he died and is 
buried at Patoka. Our father showed us the same courage and spirit 
as our mother had in facing death and it helped us through a 
heartbreaking time. 

Happiness arrived on January 10, 1973, as a daughter, Michele, 
was born to Deon and Jane Murray. Since my brother and his family 
are still in California and we are in New York, we have to use the 
phone to enjoy hearing Michele tell us about all the things she is 
doing--going to school, learning her Bible verses, and, of course, 
helping mother and daddy keep very busy. 

Though my brother and I gave up our parents when they seemed 
so young, we have been blessed with a second set of parents--our 
aunt and uncle, Veretta and Adolph Krug. We have come to think of 


them as our mother and father as they are always there for love and 


support. So the Lord taketh, but the Lord also giveth! 
As we grew up and saw the courage, the laughter, and the love 
of Levi's children and then their children, we knew we would always 


be proud of the name Malan. 


ra is 


o~ Se> fi. Balden 


6 
I remember grandfather Levi by his late years and his 


continuing intelligent bright outlook on life and his good sense 
of humor, especially at the dinner table. "A merry heart at the 
table maketh the food to digest well." I particularily remember 
him as being an agreeable guest while living with someone in his 
last days. He was one of the early members of Bethany Baptist 
Church, Highland, IL. Some of the fifth generation are members 
now. 

Grandfather Levi passed away at my father's home. His 
number of days was practically the same as my father Ernest--both 
91 years. | 

My father Ernest also took an active interest in most all 
affairs relating to mankind up to the end of his life. He was 
never really il] until the last two weeks of his life. My mother 
is 95 years and is able to get about very well at a nursing home. 

My father was a pioneer in the use of natural fertilizer-- 
namely limestone and rock phosphate along with legumes to build 
up organic content in soils. He was one of three men who ordered 
and spread the first railroad car of limestone in this area. 

Also, I well remember what my grandfather Levi and my Dad 
said about the New Deal--that it would be the beginning of an ever 
increasing dependence on Government which would have no end. 

I myself ask, what has happened to dignity, respect for law 


and people, and self and collective discipline as a price for 


freedom? It seems to me that group clout is turning many would-be 
statesmen into acquiescing politicians. 

Ny wife and I were blessed with four children. Our daughter, 
Violette June Scott, is manager of the accounting office at Bob 
Jones University. She and her son Melvin are living close by 
at Taylors. Leslie and Mary Helen and Roland and Evelyn are 
specializing in producing minimal-disease swine for breeding 
purposes. Breeding stock for their own herd improvement have been 
taken from outside stock by caesarian operation in a laboratory. 
Part of the procedure is more exacting than that used in hospitals 
for human purposes. Sales to other farms, both at home and 
abroad, include mostly mature hogs. Recently a new method to 
escape disease transfer has been developed. It is the transporting 
of live embryos from one animal to another. Leslie is shipping 
some of the very first Hampshire live embryo to England. 

_In consultation with Dr. Vinson, Roland has designed a unique 
farrowing and nursery (part double-deck) hog house. Roland has 
also designed his own solar energy heating system for this 
building. By drawing outside air and channeling it thru fifty 
tons of solar heated rock, it maintains a constant 20 to 40 degree 
advantage, even under very disadvantageous cloudy conditions as we 
have this winter 1979. 

Leslie and Roland also designed, built, and used what is 


believed to be the first liquid-manure injector use? ir this part 


of the country. Some manufacturers came to look before they 
designed and built their own for manufacture. | 

Sue Ann and husband Russ Ammann have an extensive grain 
farm business. 

. Leslie and Mary Helen have three children. Janelle, 21, 
and Catherine, 19, are both studying for a B.S. degree in fashion 
merchandising from Purdue University. Anne Leslie, 6, is going to 
Highland schools. 

Roland and Evelyn are legal guardians for three children. 
Evelyn Rogier, 15, Rosalie Rogier, 13, and Gordon Rogier, 12, have 
attained special achievements in the local schools. 

Russ ‘and Sue have three children: Mike, 15, Craig, 8, and 
Pamela Winet, 20. Grandfather thinks Mike will be a master 
farmer someday. He drove a large combine at age 12. Pamela 
and Bob Winet also farm. They have cute little Jamie to brighten 
their home. 

In reflecting upon our forefathers coming to America and the 
reasons for doing so, I cannot help but wonder if we of these 
present generations are perhaps, unawares, losing some of the sense 
and security of the purposes for which our Lord placed us upon 
this universe--namely to take the time and thought to glorify Him 


in all that we do, else all is in vain. 


-~ ,oY Maian 


@ 
My mother, Daisy Esther (Malan) Mojonnier, the daughter 


of Levi and Mary Malan and the spouse of Philippe Jules Mojonnier, 
was a kind, gentle woman. Grandmother Mary died when mother was 
just a girl, so Idlete, the older of the ten children, in her 
wonderful way, kept the home together. The Malan home was located 
just one mite west of the village of Sebastapol in Madison County, 
IL. After completing the eighth grade, mother acquired a teaching 
certificate and taught school until she married Philippe in 1908. 
The newly-married couple took up farming three miles south of 
Sebastapol, and two years later, I was born in the log cabin that 
was. their hone. 

However, in a short time they moved to a new home that 
Grandfather Levi had built on land he had purchased two and one-half 
miles west of Patoka, IL. Grandfather was quite active in real | 
estate speculation and was very successful in this venture. Many 
of his activities in this field were in the Patoka area which 
brought a daughter, Gertrude (Malan) Berthoux and Roy Malan, to the 
area. Aunt Gertrude lived across the road from us, and some of 
my fondest memories are of the times spent with my cousins, 
Alberta, my age, and Veretta, six years older. Grandfather spent 
considerable time in our home, and this I feel was a great 
privilege for me to have this closeness and understanding of older 


people. 


On March 20, 1918, a new addition came to our home as Alice 
Idlete was born. My father added to his original 120 acre purchase 
until he finally owned 286 acres. In 1928 father purchased a one- 
half interest in a milk receiving station in Patoka so we left the 
farm and moved to town. The farm was leased to a:tenant operator. 

On April 5, 1930, mother passed away after a lingering illness. 
This was a great loss to me as I had always been very close to mother, 
and I know this created a real hardship for Alice as she was at the 
age when ‘she really needed a mother. Father sold the milk plant 
interest, moved to Centralia and went into the automobile business. 
This was "depression time" and this soon failed. He then went to 
cuivacs and worked in his brothers' factory for a short time, and 
in 1932 he married Rose Chandler and went back to the farm. 

I was in college at the time, worked my way through two years, 
but again it was "the depression" and work was no longer available, 
so I came back to the farm and carried on much of the farming operation 
as father had become quite involved in banking and the elevator 
business. 

In 1936 he retired from farming and bought a home in Patoka. 
Since my senior year in high school, I had been going with Lolamae 
Hammond. We had for some time anticipated marriage, and this was 
our opportunity as father offered to rent us the farm. April 16, 1936 
was the eventful day. The first few years were hard, but we were 


very successful in this venture and operated this farm p'us added 


rental acres until 1959 when I acquired a position with the 
Production Credit Association as a Branch Manager. This required 
our moving to Flora, IL. This was a very rewarding business 
enterprise. Father and I had some interesting and understanding 
discussions as this was in direct competition with his commercial 
banking business. Father passed away suddenly of heart failure 
on April 28, 1967. 

Our first son, Stephen Lee, was born August 29, 1938, He 
lived just three hours. Then on April 17, 1947, Timothy Glenn | 
was born. He grew up with many interests during early school 
years and showed a great interest in science. He also had a great 
talent in music, playing the piano and the trombone in school bands. 
He graduated from Flora High School, Southwest Baptist College of 
Bolivar, MO, with a B.S. degree, and the University of Missouri 
with a Ph.D. in psychology. He married Billie Don Goff, and they 
have given us two grandchildren, Kara Marie, age seven, and 
Nathaniel Glenn, age two. Timothy is now a psychologist with the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Danville, IL, and Billie, also 
having acquired her bachelor's degree at Southwest Baptist College, 
is a data review technician with the Social Security Administration 
there. 

Alice married Edwin Nattier, and they, with Edwin's brother 
Marion, operated a farm on the eas: edge of Patoka. They were very 


successful and in 1970 sold the farm operation. They moved to 


Patoka, Edwin taking other employment. On October 18, 1972, 
Alice passed away. Their daughter, Kathryn Day, who is now 
married to Robert McFarland, has a son, Philip. Both Kathryn 
and Bob have acquired their Ph.D.'s, Kathryn in organic 
chemistry and Bob in psychology. They live and work in 
Milwaukee, WI. 

I retired from active work at age 65. (Legal age discrimination 
strikes again!) I have, however, continued to keep busy with my 
home, civic affairs, church, and hobbies, and after two years 
plus, am again working, managing three farms for an out-of-area 
owner. Life has been good, and Lolamae and I are looking forward 


toa great future! 


-~ Carroll Mojonnier 


Clyde and Mildred Rogier Lebegue farmed at the south end 
of Sebastapol for 49 years. They milked and exhibited registered 
Holstein cattle for 40 years. They always attended church at 
Bethany Baptist Church, southeast of Highland. In 1978 they sold 
their farm to Roland and Evelyn Malan. 

Their children are: 

Herbert and Della Gene Luginbunt of Trenton, IL; he farms, 
and she is a school cafeteria cook. 

Darrel and Lillabelle Steck of Wataga, IL; they are 
farmers. 

Gerald and Myrtle Buzzard of Trenton, IL; he is a school 
custodian, and she is a savings and loan teller. 

John and Elaine Goodwin of DeKalb, IL; he is an insurance 
agent for Country Campanies, and she is a junior high school 


home economics teacher. 


-- Mildred Rogier Lebegue 
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Levi lived with his children, and I recall as a grandchild 


some interesting things that linger in my mind. First thing in 
the morning, he would take a small wash bowl with cold water and 
splash a little over his face (no soap or wash cloth); then he 
would take ibn bate brush and give his hair a few strokes. He had 
a long, grey beard that he brushed with care. He loved to burn 
brush and would go down the pasture and get a big fire going. 
One time he came back with part of his long beard burned off! 

He spent many hours sitting in an old rocker under a shade tree 
with an old straw hat on--reading with a fly swatter in hand 
ready for anything that came within reach. His Bible was his 
favorite book, and he could quote many passages of scripture. 

At church he always kept white peppermint candy in his coat 
pocket, and of course grandchildren realized that--so they were 
in line after church for a treat. 

At mealtimes he always said the prayer, holding his right 
hand about six inches above his forehead. Sometime during the 
meal, he would start laughing--and then we knew he would tell us 
a joke. He said it was good to laugh and be in a good mood during 
meals! 

He told of crossing the Mississippi River at St. Louis with 
horses and wagon over frozen ice in winter--and many, many more 


experiences. 


My mother (Ethel), daughter of Levi, married Zeph Lebegue 
in 1905 and four children were born to the marriage--Cleland, 
Clyde, Gladys, and Marian. Ethel lived on the farm all her 
married life--gardening, canning and all things connected with 
homemaking on a farm. She loved to go to the woods to hunt 
mushrooms in the spring! We attended a small country church 
and, when roads were impassable, we walked across fields and 
crawled over fences. School was also about one and one-half miles 
from home, and we always walked. I attended High School with horse 
and buggy which was six miles one way. We had hot bricks on the 
floor of the buggy to keep warm during the trip. My mother did 
a lot of hand work--such as embroidery, crochet, and quilting. 
She made a quilt for each of her children and grandchildren. 
After her husband died, she lived with her children. 

Once I went with my dad to make hay and, coming home, I was 
sitting on top of a big load of loose hay. All at once the load 
of hay tipped over and I was under it. My dad really didn't know 
what to do--he knew I would smother soon if he didn't find me 
quickly, and yet he couldn't use a pitch fork to move the hay for 
he might hit me with it. So he tore into it with his hands--and 
certainly must have had God's help! 

Once I had to drive six miles. to go to work for $35.00 a 
month, and the only way was passing a creek. One day we had a 


terrible rain and by night I had no choice but to crv3s that road. 


It was dark so I had no idea how high the water was until 1 

was about half way across in a Model T Ford, and it came up 

into the car and almost covered my car lights! I couldn't back 
up and had to stay on a small piece of slab so I wouldn't get 
stuck in the mud. I tried to figure where the road should be, 
and after I got through I realized how dangerous it was. There 
were no — around, so I might not have been found for a long 
time! Another narrow escape! 

Walking to school across the fields one day, a terrible 
storm came up. It got dark as night and my cousin Lola and I 
ran as fast as we could to an old shed and held the door closed 
against the tornado winds. My dad came on horse-back to find us 
as soon as the storm subsided. 

I married Max Rogier in 1931. We had three children, 
Jonathan, born May 24, 1932, David, March 14, 1936, and Gloria, 
December 7, 1939. After our children were gone from home, we 
moved off the farm and are still employed, Max an appraiser at 
Farmers and Merchants Bank and I as a switchboard operator at 
St. Joseph's Hospital. We have 11] grandchildren, and one great- 
grandchild. 

Jonathan attended high school, then went to Southern Illinois 
University where he studied agriculture and received the Bachetor 
of Science degree. After graduation, Jonathan was in service in 


Radar Training School, Ft. Bliss, 1X followea by one year as 


Radar Technician for the U. S. Army 75mm. Skysweeper in Germany. 
Upon returning from service, he farmed for 10 years and then was 
a farm machinery dealer for five years. Currently, he is a 
manufacturers representative for several building products companies. 

David graduated from high school, then attended the University 
of Illinois where he received the B.F.A. degree in Landscape 
Architecture. Upon graduation, David was in the service stationed 
at Ft. Bliss, TX--later as an officer. He has completed part of the 
Master Of Business Administration degree at Indiana University, 
studying marketing and real estate. As director of planning for 
an architectural/engineering/consulting firm in Indianapolis, he 
is responsible for public relations and client development. 

Gloria has five children--Judith, born October 8, 1959; 
Sharon, born August 7, 1962; Terrence, born October 30, 1964; 
Cary, born October 20, 1966; and William, born October 8, 1971. 
One. daughter (Judith) is married and has a little girl named 
Heather. Gloria drives a school bus three times a day along with 
all her other responsibilities as wife and mother. Her husband, 
Jim, is employed as a plasterer. Sharon edits the high school 
newspaper and works part-time at a local restaurant, while the boys 
mow lawns in the summer and shovel snow off driveways in the winte. 


Both Terry and Cary are on the football team. 


-- Gladys Lebegue Rogier 


) 
I am Marian Thalman--the youngest child of Ethel Malan 


and Zeph Lebegue--and a granddaughter of Levi Malan. 

Grandfather Levi was a tremendous christian. He would 
spend hours reading and searching the Scriptures. As a child, 
this made a tremendous impression on me. His sense of humor 
was one to be desired by all! 

Ethel Malan was married to Zeph Lebegue on February 9, 1905. 
Zeph passed away June 7, 1936, at the age of 69 years. They 
were high-class citizens in every respect and held in high esteem 
by all who knew them. They were the parents of four children-- 
Cleland, Clyde, Gladys, and Marian; the oldest died as an infant. 

I was born September 9, 1918. While attending the 
University of Illinois, I met and later married Alfred Thalman-- 
on June 17, 1938. He was also a graduate of that school. The 
years following were spent in the teaching profession (13 years), 
United States Air Force (2% years), and as Secretary/President of 
Wicks Pipe Crean Company (31 years). We have one daughter, 
Sandra Jane, born January 27, 1946. 

Sandra was married to Paul Janssen December 28, 1963. She is 
a piano teacher, and her husband is a graduate of mortuary school 
and a licensed funeral director. They have two children: Terri 


Lynn, born May 13, 1966, and Lisa Renee, born Sctober 9, 1969. 


-- Marian (Lebe,ue) Thalman 


@ 
Roy Ira Malan, my father, was born Friday, November 13, 1889 


at Highland, IL, the youngest son of Levi. He died April 9, 1961 
at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. 

At Belt, MT on June 19, 1911 he was married to Maude Marie 
Trick, who was born February 10, 1893 at Eldorado Springs, MO, 
the fourth child of George W. and Jennie B. (Crockett) Irick. 

They had five children: Myrtle Irene, born September 16 at 
Butler, MO, Grover Lee, born November 27, 1919 at Patoka, IL, 
Evelyn Virginia, born December 22, 1923 at Patoka (who died 
September, 1924 at St. Mary's Hospital, Centralia), Roger Conway 
born March 20, 1928, at Patoka, and Glenwood Irick, born 
February 27 at Patoka. 

On fecenter 20, 1937, in Chicago, I married Roger Alan Van Atta, 
M.D., the only child, born iepeucen 5, 1915 at Harlan, IA to Dr. 
Clarence F. and Laura (Brown) Van Atta. 

We have one son, Roger Alan Van Atta II, M.D., who was born 
October 16, 1943 in Los Angeles, CA. On September 4, 1966 in 
Chicago, he married Carol Gail Shonfield who was born October 6, 1946 
in Los Angeles, the oldest child of Victor and Molly Shonfield. 

They have three children: Stephan David born October 28, 1967 
at Evanston, IL, Jennifer Lee born December 22, 1969 at Evanston, 
and Todd Eric, born March 19, 1977.{adopted). 

I am a registered nurse, a 1937 graduate of Presbyterian (now 


Rush, Presbyterian, St. Luke's) Hospital, Chicago. I did private 


duty nursing for five years until my husband went into military 
service. Since 1953 I have been a volunteer nurse in the 
American Red Cross Blood Program. 

My husband is an ophthalmologist, graduate of the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, diplomate of the American Board 
of Ophthalmology , and a member of various medical societies. In 
October, 1942, when his residency was about half completed he was 
called to active duty as a first lieutenant in the Air Corps. 
After being assigned to Miami Beach, FL and Hamilton Field, San 
Francisco, CA, he was stationed at Muroc Air Base (now Edwards 
Air Field) at Muroc, CA, from January 1943 to August, 1944, when 
he was transferred to an Army Field Hospital and sent to the 
China-Burma-India theater. All his overseas duty was spent in 
India. He returned to the States in January, 1946, and was 
discharged as a major in April 1946. He finished his residency 
and began practice in association with his father in July of 1947 
in Ottawa, IL. He served as medical adviser for our local Red 
Cross Blood Program for fifteen years with two terms as Ottawa 
Chapter chairman. 

Through his maternal grandfather, my husband is a direct 
descendant of Stephen Hopkins who came over on the Mayflower and 
of Major Daniel Brown, who served iri the Revolutionary Army. On 


his maternal grandmother's side, there is a published genealogy, 


"Robert Adams of Newbury, Massachusetts and His Descendants 
1635-1900" by Andrew N. Adams, published in 1900 by Tuttle 
Company Printers, Rutland, VT. This genealogy has been updated 
with published supplements at irregular intervals. The ancestors 
of his father came West after the War of 1812. 

Our son, Alan, is an anesthesiologist, a graduate of 
Northwestern University College of Medicine in June, 1967. He 
was selected as one of 25 for the pilot group to go through 
pre-med and medical school in six years instead of the usual 
eight; then he was admitted to the Berry Plan so he could finish 
all his residency training before going on active duty in the Air 
Panes During his residency, he had the opportunity to work as 
the first resident anesthesiologist ever for Dr. Denton Cooley, 
the heart surgeon in Houston, TX. He also worked with Dr. 
Michael DeBakey while in Houston. He went on active duty as a 
major in the Air Force in July, 1971, and was stationed in West 
Germany until he was discharged in July of 1974. He lives in 
Mesa, AZ, and is on the staff of Desert Samaritan Hospital. He 
has administered anesthesia to Malans from Utah who were patients 
at Desert Sam and was so pleased he was familiar with the material 
David Malan of St. Louis had collected that I had sent on to him 


since he and they could discuss family information. 


As children we considered our mother's greatest attribute was 


the family story that Davy Crockett of Alamo fame and her maternal 


grandfather, John Crockett, were related. So far as I know, 
this has never been verified but the possibility was very 
thrilling. 

My father, Roy, thought being born on Friday-the-thirteenth 
had not been unlucky for him because he felt he had had a very 
good life even though his mother died when he was six and he 
could not remember her. He left home at age fourteen to live 
with his brother, Melvin, near Springfield, IL, helping farm. 

He went along when they moved to Butler, MO, a few years later. 
There he met my mother. Not long afterward she went with her 
family to homestead land about fifteen miles from Belt, MT. 

Later my dad went to Montana, and they were married June 19, 1911, 
at Belt. Returning to Missouri, my dad again worked for Uncle 
Melvin for two years. Then he worked two years for a Mr. Hovington 
who was a cattle feeder and broker. In 1916 they came to 

Patoka, IL, where my dad farmed Grandpa Levi's land. (I've often 
wondered why Grandpa had land there because he always had lived 

in the Highland area.) Two years later they bought a small farm 
and moved there. In 1920 they bought more jand two miles from 
town and moved there so we children could attend town school. In 
1945 they sold part of the farm with the house and moved into 
town, supposedly to take life a little easier. In 1957 they sold 


their home and built a smaller home so my dad did the three things 


an old philosopher said every man should do during his lifetime-- 
raise a family, build a home, and plant a garden. 

My father's family and his church seemed to be the most 
important things in his life. He was honest, he liked children 
and had great rapport with them, and he liked flowers, especially 
any kind with a yellow blossom. He had taken a few music lessons 
as a child but gave up because of the teasing of other children. 
However, he could play church hymns by ear and many Sunday after- 
noons he sat at the piano doing so. My parents worked very hard, 
were thrifty and good managers so they prospered in spite of the 
hazards of farming. During the depression years we must have been 
poor, but I didn't realize it because we were warm, clean, and well 
fed. West inoortnkly we were a family working together. 
Education was stressed, and it was expected we would do our best 
at school. 

Grandpa Levi Malan spent several summers at our home when I 
was a child. He liked peachstone candy and pink peppermints. 

What a treat to be invited to reach into his coat pocket and take 
one from the sack that never seemed to get empty! He seemed to 
enjoy burning the brush that had accumulated from fence rows and 
the trees cut for firewood. On hot days my mother was sure he 
would become overheated, so we children would be sent to take him 
a cool drink of the juice of canned strawberries (his favorite) and 


check on him. I remember how he would cut a cigar into thirds, 


smoking one portion a day in his corncob pipe.. On Sunday he 

smoked a whole cigar. What a thrill to be given the band for a 
ring! Many times I was invited to walk the two miles to town 

with him. After his errand was taken care of, he would take me 

to the ice cream parlor where we would enjoy a dish of ice cream. 
As we walked along we carried on an interesting conversation so 

it was always an exciting experience to accompany him. Grandpa 
liked brick cheese, also limburger--we children couldn't understand 
how anyone could possibly eat such awful smelling stuff. For 
breakfast he ate stewed fruit, bran cereal, toast, and an egg 
gently coddled in butter. How proud I was when I succeeded in 
preparing the egg exactly right after many failures. Grandpa 
enjoyed reading, especially the Bible and French history. I can 
still see him sitting under a shade tree on a warm, sunny summer 
day reading one of the little blue-covered volumes of "A History of 
the French Revolution"--such tiny print and in French--I was really 
impressed! He would remove his straw hat, smooth his white hair 
forward into place, stroke his full white beard, then peer at me 
over his gold wire reading spectacles with those blue, blue eyes. 
"Le boche" and "bourgeoise" one could hear him muttering when 
someone annoyed him. Many times the family would be embarrassed 
during church service because when Grandpa disagreed with the 
minister he would say in a firm, distinct voice, "Read your Bible, 


young man." To say the least, this must have been disconcerting 


to the minister the first time it happened to him. As I remember 
Grandpa Levi, he was a slightly built man who said he had a bad 
temper--but I never saw any evidence of it. I'm sure he was not 
very tall, perhaps he was stooped or maybe he knew the secret of 
making a child feel like an equal physically as well as mentally. 
Grandpa told me an ancestor had been given a title on the battle- 
field when he grabbed the bridle rein of the king's wildly 
plunging horse, saving the king from possible injury or death; 


but he could tell me nothing more about this incident. 


-- Irene Van Atta 


@ 
I am the son of Roy and Maude Malan, grandfather Levi. 


I was born in 1928 and grew up on my parents farm near Patoka, 
IL. I attended schools in Patoka and Centralia, and graduated 
from the University of Illinois with a degree in geology. 
Subsequently, I did graduate work in geology at the University 
of Colorado. I served in the U.S. Army during the Korean 
conflict and spent part of that time in Korea. 

I was married in 1953 to Dolores Malone, and we have two 
children, John and Kathleen. Kathleen is now 20 and married to 
Ed Weber. They reside in Grand Junction, CO. John graduated 
from Central High School in Grand Junction this month. 

In 1953, I was employed as a geologist in the nuclear 
raw materials program of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
This federal agency is now called the Department of Energy, 
and I am now Director, Resource Division of the Grand Junction 
Operations Office. I am responsible for the assessment of 
uranium resources of the United States. 

For many years, my earlier work as a field geologist involved 
Studies in most of the Western states in which uranium depos‘ ts 
occur, and to a few foreign countries. In 1977, I had the 
pleasure of visiting uranium mines in South Africa. While there, 
I met a few of the south African Malans, and I was treated very 


well indeed. 


-- Roger Conway Malan 


@ 
Grover Lee Malan was born November 27, 1919, (Thanksgiving 


Day) at Patoka, IL in their farmhouse northwest of Patoka. His 
parents are Roy and Maude. They lived on a 200 acre farm and 
did general farming. He went to Patoka High School for three 
years and then to Vandalia because Patoka was only a three-year 
school. He graduated in 1937 and attended the University of 
Illinois for one and one-half years, then transferred to Eastern 
Illinois University and obtained a teaching certificate. He 
taught four months at Wisher School in Marion County, IL. Due 
to the draft, he stopped teaching and took a course in St. Louis 
and, after completion, was employed at the Hays Defense Plant. 
He met his wife to be, Lois Haskins, in Grand Rapids. He enlisted 
into the Air Force on September 19, 1942, and served 38 months, 
mostly in Brazil. He was discharged November 20, 1945. Grover 
and Lois were married October 20, 1945 in Grand Rapids. They 
lived in Grand Rapids and Grover worked at Kelvinator Refrigerator, 
then at Standard 0i1. Later they moved back to Illinois and in 
September 1946, Grover enrolled at Eastern. He graduated in 1948 
with a B.S. in Education. He got a position as superintendent at 
Young School in the oilfield near Salem, IL. 

Judy Lee Malan Kirkpatrick was born at Charleston, IL on 
February 2, 1947. She attended Young School and Salem High School 


and graduated in 1965. She went one year to Certralia Junior 


College, then three years at Eastern Illinois University and 
graduated in 1969. She married Mike Kirkpatrick June 1, 1968. 
She taught first grade at Greenup, IL, and then they moved to 
Danville, IL where she taught first grade at Lincoln School. 
Mike Kirkpatrick, Judy's husband, was born May 18, 1947, in 
Evansville, IN. His parents are Gene and Martha Kirkpatrick. 

He moved to Salem with his parents while in grade school. He 
attended Salem Grade School and High School, played football for 
four years and graduated in 1965. He attended the University of 
Illinois for one year, then went to Centralia Junior College for 
one semester. He enrolled at Eastern Illinois University and 
graduated with a B.S. degree. He now works for the Mo-Pac 
Railroad and is stationed at Villa Grove, IL. While living in 
Charleston, their first child, Jennifer Lee, was born January 
25, 1973. After they moved to Pesotum, IL, their second child, 
Jeffrey Michael, was born on August 14, 1975. They now live in 
Villa Grove, IL and expect a third child. 

David Dean Malan was born October 30, 1950 at Salem 
Memorial Hospital, Salem, IL. He lived in the country south of 
Odin, IL most of his childhood. He attended Young Grade School 
and Salem High School. He played football four years and was a 
member of Salem Marching Banc, graduating in 1968. At St. Louis 


he completed a course in computer training. David graduated 


from Kaskaskia Junior College in 1971. On November 1, 1970, 
David and Vickie Riley were married. Vickie Catherine Riley 
Malan was born at Good Samaritan Hospital in Mt. Vernon, IL on 
September 18, 1952. She is the daughter of Floyd and Doris 
Riley. She spent all of her childhood in the country southeast 
of Salem, attended Central Grade School, Salem Junior High, 
and graduated from Salem High School in 1970. She was a member 
of Salem High School Marching Band all four years. Also, she 
attended one year at Kaskaskia Junior College in the Executive 
Secretarial. Program. She worked at Austins Restaurant in Salem 
and sien worked for the Vencennes Trail Law Inforcement 
Commission as secretary/bookkeeper. She was employed by the 
C. J. Heck Company in Inventory Control. She married David Malan 
on November 7, 1970, at Pleasant Grove Baptist Church. Their 
first child was Angela Dawn, born August 15, 1975. Two years 
later Amber Marie was born, August 15, 1977. David and family 
live in Salem, IL. He is a journeyman carpenter. 

Gregory Malan was born at Salem Memorial Hospital on October 
7, 1953. He spent his early childhood south of Odin. He got his 
schooling at Young Grade, Salem High and Eastern I]linois 
University. He was a band member through grade and high school. 
He participated in basketball, football, and track all four years 
at high school. His senior year he broke the school rece-d in 


shotput. He also was in track at college all four years, He 


graduated in 1972 from high school and in 1976 from college. 


Greg now lives near Salem and is working with Franklin Life Insurance. 


Rick Gene Malan was born at Salem Memorial Hospital, 
Salem, IL on July 11, 1959. He spent part of his childhood 
south of Odin. In 1966, he moved with his parents, sister, 
and brothers nearer Salem. He attended Young Grade School 
and Salem High School. He was a band member all through 
school, except his senior year. He played football all four 
years of high school. He was also on the track team all four 
years. Rick broke the school record in discus his junior and 
senior years. He graduated in 1977. He attended Eastern 
Illinois University. Rich now works for C. J. Heck Company in 
Salem, He Tves at home. 

Grover's wife, Lois Jean Haskins Malan, was born in Grand 
Rapids, MI to Furney and Tracey Haskins, April 9, 1923. She 
went to school at East Leonard Grade School and graduated in 
1941 from Creston High School. She worked from 1942-45 at 
The Globe until her marriage to Grover. Since her marriage Lois 
has been a housewife and mother all these years. She does 
volunteer work with Salem Hospita? Auxilliary. 

Grover was superintendent at Young School 19 years. In 
1967 he started teaching at Oak Park Grade School in Salem. In 
the last twelve years he has taught third, fourth, and fifth 


grades. This June 1 (1979) he retires after teaching 37 vears. 


We are all members of Youngs Chapel Christian Church 
of Salem, except Judy and Mike who are members at the 
Christian Church at Villa Grove. Grover and Lois were 
baptised in 1954. All our children were baptised at the 
church at different times. Grover serves as Elder. He has 
taught different classes through the years and also has been 
church treasurer. At different times he has been Sunday 
School Superintendent. Lois has taught Beginners Class for 
24 years, and was Sunday School Superintendent for the youth 
for several years. Judy and Mike Kirkpatrick teach at Villa 


Grove. David and Vickie are Church treasurer. 


-- Lois Malan 


S 
Glenwood Irick Malan (2/27/30) is the youngest of four 


children of Roy and Maude (Irick) Malan of Patoka, IL. Roy is 
deceased. Maude .(2/10/93) is living at Odin Care Center in 
Odin, IL. Roy died in April of 1960. 

Glen remembers his dad being deathly afraid of water--thus, 
he could not swim. In order to get the milk cows to recross the 
flooded creek to head them toward the barn for milking, Roy had 
a wooden boat at the creek edge to ride across the creek in. 
Glen also remembers climbing on fence wires and walking the 
fence length over the swollen creek in order to get to school. 

As a child, Glen remembers having cattle, sheep, chickens, 
hogs, geese, guineas, and plow horses. They used horses to farm 
the land. Later, he remembers his dad buying a tractor. He 
remembers picking goosedown for pillows and featherbeds. 

Besides farming and raising livestock, he remembers his dad 
managing and working in a 60-acre peach orchard. 

Glen remembers being water boy for the men in the "thrashing 
rings" during thrashing season. The men would go from farm to 
farm thrashing with a steam engine. 

Glen remembers his parents laboring for more than 60 years 
to make ends meet by farming and any other backbreaking job. 
Then just prior to Roy and Maude's retirment, oi] was discovered 


on their land. Thus, their retirement was made easier. 


Glenwood married Barbara Lee Thompson on October 6, 1950. 
Her parents were Val C. and Dovie L. (Deadmond) Thompson of 
Odin, IL. During their early years of marriage, Glen helped 
his folks with the farming and worked for the railroad. Glen 
and Barbara came to Danville in November of 1952, along with 
two young daughters . Glen went to work at the newly opened 
General Motors plant in Danville. Now, 27 years and three sons 
later, Glen and Barbara live at 1372 W. Williams in Danville. 
They have five children and four grandchildren. They are 
half-owners of Big Rock Mobile Home Park. Glen has worked full 
time at Olin Corporation in Covington, IN, for 23 years. He is 
now assistant supervisor of production scheduling. He is a 
handy man and do-it-yourself "“jack-of-all-trades." He and the 
other co-owner of the trailer park built the park by themselves. 
In the near future, Glen will be selling underground houses--after 
building his own display model. He enjoys gardening and working 
about the trailer park and his home. Barbara is a homemaker, and 
avid rummage and auction sale participant. She is active in 
women's slow pitch softball, and also bowling. They raise 
Pekingese dogs, go camping, and raise large gardens. 

Their children and in turn their families are as follows: 

1. Sheila Rene (Malan) Blessent (3/21/51) married 

Maggio Blessent (3/12/32) on September 30, 1978. 


They live at 1211 Thomas Street in Danville, IL. 


They have no children together. Maggio has 

three children and three grandchildren from a 
previous marriage. Maggio's parents are Peter 

and Pauline (Colerio) Blessent of Stonington, IL-- 
originally from Torino, Italy. Rene is a 
registered nurse with four years of Coronary/ 
Intensive Care experience. She creates and sells 
macrame, and silk and dried flower arrangements, 
Maggio works at General Motors as a core processor. 
He, like Glen, is a “jack-of-all-trades." Together, 
Rene and Maggio enjoy camping, gardening, and 


"fixing up things." 


Dana Lynn (Malan) Jackson (9/1/52) married Duane Alan 
Jackson (5/14/52) on September 25, 1971. They live 

at 39 S. Virginia in Danville, IL. Duane's parents 
were Harry and Ethel (McCarty) Jackson. Dana and 
Duane have two children--Shannon Lorraine (8/22/73) 
and Shane Alan (12/23/76). Dana is a self-employed 
beautician. She is an avid sportswoman--participating 
in judo, softball, basketball, volleyball, and any 
Sports that strike her fancy. She likes singing for 
weddings. Duane has worked at Tee Pak, Inc. for seven 
years. He enjoys judo. They both enjoy camping and 


motorcycling. 


Michael Glen Malan (11/7/55) married Jerri Sue Tater 
(12/29/57) on July 3, 1974. They live at 1362 W. 
Williams in Danville, IL. Jerri's parents are 

George and Jean Tater of Danville. Mike and Jerri 
have one daughter--Michelle Lea (11/26/74). Mike 

has worked at F. W. Amend (Chuckles) for six years. 

He is an avid sportsman, participating in softball, 
basketball, hunting, and fishing. Jerri has worked 
at The Meat Store in Danville for three years. She 
enjoys attending Mike's games and playing volleyball. 
Marty Lee Malan (6/4/58) is single. He lives at home 
with Barb and Glen. He works at Page's Fireplace Shop 
as a salesman. He has installed fireplaces with this 
firm and other firms in the past two years. He 
participates in softball, basketball, hunting, fishing, 
and generally being out of doors. 

Mark Allen Malan (10/9/59) is married to Kim Elizabeth 
(McFall) Malan (7/1/60). They were married 12/24/77. 
They have one son--Jaison Irick Malan (3/5/78). Mark 
is in the Air Force. He is in the security police 


division. He is stationed at Fairchild Air Force Base 


in Washington. Mark participates in softball, volleyball, 


basketball, tennis, and hunting. He enjoys singing. 


Kim will be entering nurses training this fall. 


She and Mark like camping and water skiing together. 


~- Rene Malan Blessent 


— Reuben 


Missouri Malans 


My dad, Herman Guy Malan, is eighty seven years old and 
lives in Marshall, MO. He has a good memory and tells me about 
when he was a boy. The family didn't talk much about their 
people. His father was Levi Malan, born in Chamois, MO, in 1865. 
The family had lived down the river a few miles at Hermann, MO, 
when they first came over from Italy by the way of France. In 
Hermann they had set out a grape vineyard and done some farming. 
The countryside of Hermann reminded them of their own home land, 
as it was hilly and they called it "Little Italy." Before coming 
to America, they lived a while in France and my dad says he 
remembers his grandmother speaking French. She lived alone in 
a little house his dad Levi made for her out in the back of their 

house. As a boy, he visited her along with his brothers and 
sisters every day. She talked often of the old country. She 
said they were three months coming over, and they came in wooden 
boats, and about how tired and sick some of them were; also water 
and food was almost gone when they landed. There were several 
Malans that came; she and her husband had a small son, Dan, when 
they came, but after a year, her husband went back, and she later 
married his brother, John Malan. They had two sons, Levi, Rueben, 
and two girls, Mary and Liddy. 

John fought in the Civil War and is buried in a county cemetery 


near Chamois, MO. 


Twins 


Levi married Mary Angus Baclesse in Chamois, MO, in 1889; 
they had twelve children: 

Dora (She had four girls and one son; She is now dead). 
Lena (No living children; She is now dead). 

Herman (Two-sons, one daughter). 

Crete (Four sons; Grandfather said he was named for the 

Greek island. ) 

Louis (Two girls, four sons; He is not living). 

Ada. (Two girls, three sons). 

Heli (Two girls, four boys). 

May (No children; She is not living). 
Edward (Two girls; He is not living). 

Edna (Three girls). 

Ray (Two girls; He is not viving? 


Belvia (No children). 


My dad and family and his sister and her husband and Crete 
moved to Saline County, MO, in November 1919. I was just three 
years old. They cleared trees and made farming ground near Miami, 
MO. After a few years his sister Lena and husband went back to 
Chamois, MO, but Crete stayed and married and now lives in Miami, MO, 
(retired). Later, in 1923, Levi and his wife moved to Miami and 
had his own blacksmith shop until he died in 1937. His wife 
carried on with a small grocery store that she had a man run for 


her for several years. She died twelve years ago at the age of 95. 


My dad, Herman, has had a good life; he has worked hard all 
his life, but it has been rewarding. He had a saw mill many years. 
As a boy and after I was married in 1938, I worked for him. He 
also farmed some and had a truck line, too. He hauled freight to 
Miami from Marshall and other places, as Miami doesn't have a 
railroad. He also hauled grain and stock to Kansas City and St. 
Louis and throughout south Missouri. As a boy and young man I 
drove one of his trucks. 

He also had a thrashing machine and did custom work for the 
neighbors and farmers around the county. In later years he had 
a combine and did much the same for hire. Then in 1954 he bought 
a grain and stock farm between Miami and Slater, MO, and my wife 
Mildred and I and our son Roy moved to it. My wife and I still 
live here, and we raise corn, a and black Angus cattle. 

My dad and mother, Elsie, retired and moved to Marshall in 
1954, but dad couldn't stay retired and was soon keeping books 
for his nephew (Levi's son) Charles Malan, who has the D. C. Oil 
Company in Marshall. But the last few years dad just looks after 
his yard and garden which are beautiful. 

My brother, Raymond, who is six years to the day younger than 
I, and his wife Mildred live in Marshall. They have a son, Gary, 
anil dawahier, Lois Jean. She teaches in Iowa City, IA. Raymond 
and Gary both work for Wilson Meat Company in Marshall. Lois Jean 


nor Gary have children. 


Mildred and I have one son, Roy. He and his wife, Nan, have 
just in the last year bought a United Super Grocery store in 
St. Joseph, MO, called Roy's Green Hills. They have two daughters 


Diane, 14 and Dawn, 8. 


-- Ralph Malan 
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THE MALAN DE MERINDOL. 
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Tus hiftory of the Malan Family was compiled by me, 
H. V. Malan, between'the years 1840 and 1845. I have 
put together family traditions and made refearches in the 
Archives*of Geneva, where my family took refuge imp 
1714; and likewife in the Archives of Mérindol in Pro- _ 
vence. (Department of Vauclufe, arrondiffement of Apt, 
France), whence Pierre Malan fled under religious perfecu- 


tion ig the year 1714. 


The Malan family never formed any relationfhip or con- . 
nection with the Genevefe, and is in no way whatever 
Genevefe, fursicr than by refidence at Geneva fince the 


above date, 


I have carefully ftudied numerous hiftorians of the 
Valleys of Dauphiny, and I have looked ‘into all available 
documents on the perfecutions of the South of France. 
To this I added laborious extracts from Frater Reinerius 
de Valdibus—from the “ Myftere d’Iniquité” of Léger— 
from. Gille’s Hiftory of the Vaudois—Arnaud’s “ Hiftory 
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of the Waldenfes,” and ‘“ Rentrée Glorieufe from 
the hiftory of the Perfécutions of Mérindol and Cabriéres, 
and from the “ Nobiliare de France.” I have alfo obtained 
information on the Valleys of Dauphiny and of Provence 
from feveral authors, fuch as MM. Monaftier and 
Mutton. 


Through the kindnefs of the Mayor of Mérindol, and 
with the Archives of the Council of State of Geneva, I 
have traced the genealogy of my family as far back as the 
documents ftill extant allow, and this pedigree has been 


proved'and legalifed in France and at Geneva. 


HENRY VICTOR MALAN DE MERINDOL. 


Lonpon, 1863. 


ARMS OF THE MALAN DE MERINDOL. 


; mee 
Arms. Per felle Gulea and Or. A fefle Azure, thereon fleurs-de-lis Or (as 
Arms of France). Between in Chief a fortrefs with two towers 


Argent, turreted Sable. And in bafe three Mountains Vert. 
Crest. Out of a French Baron’s Coronet, a Demi-horfe proper. 


Morro. “Deus Arx Mea.” 


Thefe Arms, as above defcribed, were proved and confirmed in 1780, to 


Alexandre Malan de Mérindol by the “ Nobiliaires” of France and Turin. 


The Malan originally had only the Fortrefs on theic Shield. The Moun- 
tains were added when, they croffed over the mountains to Mérindol. The 
Fleurs-de-lis on a ficld Azure were given to them by a French king, who is 
believed, as ftated, to have been Louis IX., in 1250. The accompanying 


engraving is a copy of our old Family Seal. 


‘*Bleifed are they which are perfecuted for righteousne fake, for theirs is 


the kingdom of Heaven.”——Marv. v. 10, 


Tus Hiftory is the more interefting, as being that 
of a family that has been furrounded by great perfecution, 
that was .expofed during fo many centuries to the attacks 
- of its enemies and to dangers of all kinds. Hunted from 
one place to another, exiled, tormented by fire and by 
{word, calumniated and perfecuted even unto death, becaufe 
of the Faith, yet never deftroyed, through God’s watchful 
care over it. _ The Malan have never bent the knee to 
Rome ; they are Primitive Chriftians,, that is, they have 
preferved inviolate the Apoftolic Faith fince the earlieft 
centuries, and have never abandoned it to join the Church 
of Papal Rome, nor acknowledged the Papal Sovereignty. 
When the Reformation reftored to the world the light of 
Truth, the Malan with the Vaudois, of which they formed 
a part, joyfully welcomed their brethren of the Reform, 
whofe Confeffion of Faith, fimilar to their own, was found 
to be couched even in the fame terms. When the 
Romifh herefy entered the Chriftian Church, the Primitive 
Chriftians refufed to receive the new doégtrines, and being 
menaced with compulfion and perfecution, took refuge in 
the Valleys of Piedmont, where fome time later a great 
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number of them fealed their faith with their blood. The 
Malan were of their number; we poffefs the names of 
eleven martyrs in the Malan family ; there were probably 
many more whofe names have not come down to us, but 


_ they are furely written above in the Book of Life. This, 


indeed, is the nobleft title of the Malan family ; crowned : 
with the ftars of its martyrs, their {plendour has lighted the 
fteps of many of its children. 

In a.p. 830 Claude, Bifhop of Turin, not willing to 


“acknowledge the ‘¢ new fect,” that is, the fupremacy of the 


Bifhop of Rome who firft called himfelf Pope, quitted his 
diocefe and retired into the Valleys of Piedmont. Many 
families of Chriftians who kept the Primitive faith followed 
the Bifhop, and among them were probably the Malan, 
fince they are fpoken of, a little later in the Hiftory of the 
Vaudois, as being one of the oldeft families in the country, 
and there ftill exifts at Turin a family of the name of 
Malano, the original name of the Malan, This coin- 
cidence leads us to prefume that the Malan were originally 
from the north of Italy, and were of the number of thofe 
who followed Claude of Turin. 

They eftablifhed themfelves at La Tour, at Angrogna, 
and in the Valley of St. Martin. We find their name in 
the eleventh century in the chronicles of La Tour; and 
in fome of the documents the name had already undergone 
a flight change, fuch as is often found in the names of the 
families in the Valleys, viz., the ending in of, formed by 


adding a ¢ to the Italian name; -fo that we find the names 
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of Malano, Malanots, Malanot, and Malan ufed in {peaking 
of the fame family. Later their name retained only the 
French mode, and they were called exclufively Malan, as at 
this day. Their poffeflions in the fouth of France are ftill 
called Les Malans, and they gave their name to a town 
fituated at the entrance of the Valley of Lucerna in the 
Valleys of the Vaudois, and called ‘* Malan,” a.p. 1020. 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, in 1020, a 
Malan founded near St. Martin a church for the affembling 
of fome of his brethren in the faith. His fon, called 
Malanot, having acquired fome property near this church, 
the hamlet was called “‘Iues Malanots,” which name it 


retained until the laft century. We find in the Marching 


- Orders of the French Army, in 1689: ‘“‘ The Regiment 


d’Artois will take poffeffion of and camp the 28th April in 
the Clos des Malanots.” This village, as well as ‘* Malan” 
near La Tour, were often, during the ftormy hiftory of the 
Vaudois, the theatre of bloody combat. Les Malanots was 
many times partially burnt. 

In 1112 we find the name of Malan mentioned among 
other names in the Archives of Angrogna. A Malan 
having fettled between St. Jean and La Tour, and enjoying 
the lordfhip of the diftriét, his nyme paffed to the village 
he inhabited. This village increafed, and became the {mall 
town of Malan. At this epoch the family had extended 
irfelf in the Valleys, and poffeffed confiderable property, but 
foon had to endure perfecution. 

Moft probably the Malan de Mérindol emigrated from 
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the Valleys to Mérindol in Provence about this time. For 
it is ftated in the Archives of Mérindol that the Malan 
inhabited that place from a very early date, that they came 
over in the “ great perfecution” of thofe days, and that 
they united themfelves to the many notable families of the 
Comital of Touloufe, and acquired the rights of French- 
men. No doubt at that time the three mountains were 
added to their armorial bearings, and a family tradition 
fays that the three fleur-de-lis were granted to them by 


Louis IX. after the battle of “St, Jean d’Acre.” They 


acquired at Mérindol confiderable landed property and 
houfes which went by the name of « Quartiers des Malans,”” 
That name ftill defignates an extent of land and fome ruins 
of the old Chateau of the Malan de Mérindol. 

In 1290 the Houfe of Savoy, excited by the Pope, and 
driven on by the jealoufy of the profperity of this *¢ here- 
tical people” who would not acknowledge the authority of 
Rome, could no longer retain their indignation, hitherto 
{uppreffed, and perfecution commenced. The country was 
invaded by foldiers, and one dark November night the 
unhappy inhabitants of thefe peaceful Valleys were maf- 
facred without mercy. The Malan amongft others had 
greatly to fuffer. 

André Malan, awakened by the flames that were con- 
fuming his houfe, owed his life to the providence of God; 
he was not recognifed by the foldiers, but numbers of his 
faithful countrymen were put to death. 


Jeanne Malan, unmarried, was, after grofs ill-treatment, 


Tt 


empaled alive by one of the furious foldiers, fuffering thus 
martyrdom for her faith, as we read in the documents of 
that period: “She was put to death in the moft revolting 
and atrocious manner becaufe the would not give up her 
faith.” Property’ was pillaged, houfes were burnt; and it 
was not until many months after, when the rage of perfe- 
cution had been gratified and exhaufted, that fome of the 
inhabitants were able to return to their own homes. 

In 1309, under the orders of Pope Clement, who thus 
made his name famous, an army of brigands attacked the 
country; the villages and hamlets were burnt and devaf- 
tated, the towns pillaged, and the unhappy Vaudois obliged 
to fly among the mountains and high rocks to efcape their 
perfecutors. 

Laurent Malan, having fheltered himfelf, with Ais wife 
and one of his children, among the fteep rocks of the Tail- 
lant, thought himfelf {afe, when, their ‘enemies difcovering 
them, they were precipitated down the abyfs, and perifhed 
martyrs, after having confeffed with a loud voice that faith 
which they would not abjure. | 

In 1440 the Emperor Sigifmund marched in perfon 
againft the Vaudois, and {pared no one, {wearing ‘the 
death of all the ‘ notables’ of the country.” 

Barthelemi Malan, being found in prayer, was vilely and 
horribly empaled at Angrogna. He died confefling the 
glorious name of Jefus and in finging His praifes. 

In 1487 the Pope Innocent VIII. preached a new and 
bloody attack againft thefe faithful Chriftians, who would 
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not accept his afflumed authority. They were once more 
hunted like wild beafts, perfecuted on falfe pretences, and 
their dwellings invaded and pillaged. One is aftonifhed, in 
perufing the pages of their hiftory, to fee them attacked in 
fo many different ways and at fuch different periods; yet 
fubfifting, reviving again each time; and this family now 
under our confideration, fo often marked out in the ftorm 
of war, rifing again brilliantly after each perfecution, and 
re-occupying the place and pofition from which the 
enemies of their faith and name defired to caft them out. 
In 1488, Charles II., Prince of Piedmont, put an end 
to the perfecution, and reftored to them their privileges 
and franchifes. 
But on the 18th of November, 1540, the Parliament 
of Aix in Provence decreed that Mérindol, with its ChAteau 
and all its houfes fhould be burnt’ and levelled with the 
ground; and that its principal inhabitants fhould be burnt 
alive, or otherwife put to death, if they would not publicly 
renounce their ‘“‘herefy.” During four years this 
monftrous Edict was fufpended, until the Baron d’Oppéde, 
the too zealous executor of the orders of his matter, 
Francis J., put all to fire and fword, the 15th of April, 
1§45. Some of the unfortunate inhabitants fled to the 
Valleys, and fome returned later to Mérindol by favour 


of the Peace obtained by the Edict of Nantes, in 1598. 


The 2gth of March, 1557, forty-three “notables” of 
the Valley of Luzerna received orders to prefent themfelves . 


at the Court of Turin before the Prince, to anfwer for the 
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aéts of their countrymen. Guillaume Malan, then Seigneur 
of Luzerna, and Jean Malanot his nephew, were chofen 
to head this high miffion. 

The 1sth of June, 1561, Jean Malan and Jacques 
Malanot, Seigneurs of St. Jean, figned at Cavour, as 
Deputies of the Vaudois, the Treaty of Peace that Im- 
manuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, then made with the 
Vaudois, and they were at the head of the deputation sent 

to the Duke. 

. In 1592 all the Vaudois united in forming a petition 
to the “‘Good Henri” for peace, and to conclude by 
his means and for their defence and protection—a Treaty 
of Peace. « The different towns affembled, then elected 
André Malan, Seigneur of La Tour, and confided to him 
their deareft interefts. He fet off as Ambaffador, 
Deputy, and Envoy-extraordinary of the Valley of St. 
Martin, to Henry the Great. His embaffy was crowned 
with complete fuccefs ; he won the efteem and good graces 
of the fovereign, and returned to his home with the Treaty 
bringing peace to the country. 

The 14th of April, 1603, the Marquis de Pianeffe, fo 
well known in the wars of the Vaudois and of the fouth 
of France, wrote a letter to André de Malan, Seigneur 
of St. Martin, on the fubje& of a Treaty of Peace with 
the Vaudois of Piedmont. André de Malan was to 
arrange it, and make it approved of, and alfo to fign it 
for his country ; all which feemed to promife a real and 


lafting peace. But in April, 1655, a new perfecution 
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burft forth over the faithful in the country, as a terrible 
herald of more dreadful forrows and fufferings. In this 
perfecution, the details of which make one fhudder,— 

Aune Malan, of the church of St. Jean, a relative of 
the conful Jean Malan, was precipitated from the top of 
the mountains of Angrogna, with her child in her arms, 
becaufe fhe refufed to renounce her faith. Her laft 
moments were glorious and triumphant. She died re- 
joicing with the joy of a martyr. 

At the fame period, Jeanne Malan, daughter of Jean 
Malan, chief magiftrate of La Tour, was vilely infulted, 
and then murdered, confeffing the name of God and 
the: holy faith of her anceftors, which fhe would neither 
deny nor abandon. 

To this ftorm fucceeded a calm, that did not laft long; 
the rage of the enemies of the Church of Chrift could 
not long wait. 

On the 13th of September, 1661, a Petition was figned 


’ at Malans and at Les Malanots, by the Seigneurs Malan, 


conful of St. Jean, and Malan, counfellor of La Tour, to 
Louis XIV., to obtain peace and protection. The 
Petition was fent and prefented by thefe two magiftrates 
in the name of all the country, and it brought peace to 
the Vaudois. | 

In 1665, the Papifts falling fuddenly and unexpectedly 


The Mafs or Death!” . 
Sean Malan was found in prayer in his houfe, and 
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refufing to blafpheme the name of Jefus, was cowardly 
and cruelly put to death. 
Jeaune Malan was condemned for the fame “ crime,” 


. that of loving and ferving God, and was burnt at Barges, 


glorifying the name of her Saviour. 

“Twenty years of peace, dearly bought, followed this 
horrible war; but Louis XIV., revoking the Edi& of 
Nantes given by Henry IV. in 1598 to the Proteftants, 


z . fill at that time called Vaudois, perfecution once more 


blazed forth, The 2 3rd of October, 1685, too celebrated 
day’ of that fad Revocation, threw confternation into 
Dauphiny, and terror amongft the Vaudois. Louis XIV, 
having menaced the Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, to 
enter his country at the head of 14,000 men, if he did not 


"exterminate in his patrimony all his Huguenot fubjects, the 


Duke yielded! and the combined armies of France and 
Savoy invaded Dauphiny and the Valleys of the Vaudois, 
defolating them from 1686 to 1690, period of the Glorious 


- Return of the Vaudois under the conduét of Arnaud, and 


of the fecurity which the Compact of the Houfe of Savoy 
with its valiant and faithful fubjeéts promifed them. 

In this memorable time of emigration, many of the 
Malan Jeft the country ; fome fell in the continual warfare 


1690. 


with their enemies, fome fank under the rigour of the, 


feafon. Jean Malan was thrown into prifon in the . 


dungeons of the citadel of Turin. Another Malan, a 
minifter, returned with his brethren at the ‘ Glorious 
Return ;” but few, very few, faw again their homes in 
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1690. One of them, Jean Malan, is fpoken of as “ one 
of the moft fkilful furgeons in the Vaudois army.” He 
was made prifoner the 24th of Auguft, 1689, near Chau- 
mont, above Suza, and remained for nine months fhut up 
in the prifon of Turin. He came out at length after the 
glorious victory of Balzi, the 30th of April, 1690.- The 
name of Malan exifts to this day in the Valleys, where it 
is highly honoured. 

It has not been poffible for me to trace back the 
genealogy of my family from father to fon prior to 1690, 
the archives and the regifter of the Etat Civil at Mérindol 
having been prey to the flames in the general conflagration 
which devaftated this unhappy country in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The fire confumed the archives 


containing the genealogy and filiation of my family before 


- the father of Pierre Malan de Mérindol. The mayor of 


3690. 


Mérindol, Monfieur Bolier, wrote to me in 1841:— 
“ Thank Providence, fir, that the names of Pierre Malan 
and of his father are found to ftand on the very page 
where the fire ftopped, as this document gives you the 
right of claiming the title of Frenchman,” right that my 
family ftill retain, as, thanks to thefe refearches, we poffefs 
the papers which legally prove our direét filiation from “a 
Frenchman, refugee in a foreign land on account of his. 
religion.” 

It is recorded in the archives and Regiftries of the Etat 
Civil of Mérindol that, in 1690 there exifted at Mérindol, 


in Provence, four brothers of the name of Malan—Jacques, 
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Jean, Henri, and Barthélemi. They were called the 
Seigneurs Malan de Meérindol, and claffed among the 
“‘notables”” of the country. 

Jean Malan died in 1698 at the age of forty-five. He 
had married Anne Gras, and had by her two fons—the 


eldeft Pierre, and the youngeft Jean. The baptifm of 


Pierre is found regiftered in the archives of the Munici- 


pality of Mérindol,—«« The and of November, 1692, was 
baptifed, Pierre Malan, legitimate fon of Jean Malan de 
Meérindol and Anne Gras. Godfather, Jacques Audibert ; 
Godmother, Jeanne Palenc. (Signed) A Witnefs; and 
Clément, Prieft.” : 

Pierre Malan de Mérindol fled from Meérindol in 


_Provence, purfued by the Papifts, thirfting for his blood 


and enemies to his faith. He arrived at Geneva in itd, 
at the age of twenty-two, having loft everything, without 
baggage, without money, but—with his God and his 
faith, | 

When he was driven out of his home, his fitter, Feaxne 
Malan de Mérindol, refufing to. renounce her faith, was 
buried alive in the domain of her brother, with a pitcher 
of water, a loaf, and a lamp. Thus died, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the laft martyr of my family. 
The habitations of the Malan at Mérindol are row only 
ruins fhaded by trees, fole traces of the perfecutions that 
decimated and at length exiled that ancient and truly noble 
family. The locality is ftill called « Les Malans.” 


There exifted fome years ago at Mérindol, a Demoifelle 


c 
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Malan. She died without heirs, leaving a confiderable 
> ho} 3 


fortune. Intimation of it was fent to Jacques Imbert 
Malan, my grandfather, refiding at Geneva, and grandfon 
of Pierre Malan, the neareft of kin; but my grandfather 
not having brought forward his rights, the fortune was 
entirely loft for our family, and, fingularly enough, patfled 
away to the town of Milan. 

In 1797 Napoleon 1. publithed that ail the French 
families who had fled for religious caufes and could prove 
their filiation were authorifed to return to their hearths, 
and to retake poffeffion of the rights and properties of 
their anceitors. Jacques Imbert Malan, preferring to 
remain in his new home in a Proteftant country, did not 
anfwer to this call, and neglected this unexpected oppor- 
tunity. It paffed, and the family of Malan de Mérindol 
retained their name and their arms, but lof for ever 
their right to re-enter into poffeffion of the lands of 
their anceftors. 

In 1714, Pierre Mslan de Meérindol having fled from 
Miérindol as already ftated, arrived at Geneva, then the 
chief refuge of the faithful Proteftants perfecuted for their 
creed. He was received or regiftered into that town on 
the ift of July, 1722, as an inhabitant or citizen, as re- 
corded in the Regifter of the Council of State of Geneva, 
and fhortly after marzied, July the 18th o1 she fame year, 
at Geneva, Jeanne Beffux d’E-vares, in Vivarais, France ; 


and had iffue a fon, Antoine Malan de Mérindol, born at 


‘Geneva in May, 1725. He married, 5th of April, 1 wet; 


aed 
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Sufanne Claudine Fltickiguer, and had iffue two fons, 
Jacques Imbert and Alexandre. 


Jacques Imbert Malan de Mérindol was born at Bois- 


. le-Duc,-July 20, 1760. He married, March 19, 1783, 


at Burtigny, Canton ce Vaud, Switzerland, Jacqueline, 


daughter of Monfieur J. Preftreau de Claveli¢res, by whom 


’ he had two fons :— 


I. Louis, born in 1784 at Geneva. He married, firft, 
a French lady, and fecondly, a Ruffian lady, at Poltawa in 
Rufa. Louis de Malan received from the Emperor 
Nicholas hereditary Ruffian nobility. He had by his firft 


wife a fon, Louis Eugéne, who died in 1859. By his 
~fecond wife he had a fon, Bafil de Malan, died 1861, and 


a daughter. Louis de Malan died at Poltawa, the Sth 
of June, 1844. ’ 

II. Céfar Henri Abraham, now the head of the Malan 
de Mlérindol, born at Geneva, July 7, 1787, in holy 
orders, Doézur of Theology, D.D. of Glafgow, &c., whofe 
name is known and revered in all the Chriftian world; 
who has endured perfecution for his faith, in the fpirit of 


his anceftors, not, indeed, of fire and fword, but of infult, 


_{corn, and injury—coming out of the then Socinian Church 


of Geneva, and fhining as a light in a dark place, boldly 
declaring the Divinity of our Lord, and fuffering depriva- 
tion of all things rather than deny his faith, but approved 
of God, who fignally bleffed His faithful fervant and made 


him a blefling to many hundreds of inquirers after truth, 
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furrounding him with temporal bleflings, and building up 
his houfe unto the third generation. He married, at 
Geneva, April 25, 1811, Salome Georgette Jeanne Schon- 
berger, and by her has had twelve children, five fons and 
feven daughters ;— 

1. Salomon Céfar Jean, born April 22, 1812, a clergy- 
man ‘of the Church of England; of Balliol Coll., Oxford, 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1843. Married, firft, April 1, 1834, 
' Mary Marsh, only child of J. Mortlock, Efg., who died 
in 1840, and had iffue: William John Cefar, born June 6, 
1835, died March, 1856; Charles Hamilton, born Aug. 6, 
1837, married, in 1861, Edith Mary, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Marryat; Bafil Henry, born Jan. 30, 1839, died 
Feb. 1859. Mr. Malan married fecondly, O&. 24, 1843, 
Caroline Selina, daughter of the Rev. Charles Mount, and 
has iffue: Arthur Noel, born June 9, 1846; Edward 
Charles, born Od. 16, 1848; Alfred Henry, born Feb. 
10, 1852; and two daughters, Edith, and Agnes who 
died 1851. Mr. Malan was naturalifed English by letters 
patent in 1845. 

2. Henry Victor, born July 2, 1817, an M.D., gradu- 
ated at Tibingen in 1839, and took the degrees of B.A., 
M.A., M.D., C.D., and A.O.D. In 1845 he took the 
degree of M.D. of Scotland, and is Member of the Faculty 
of Phyficians and Surgeons at Geneva. Married, June 28, 
1843, Fanny Louifa, daughter of the late Hon. Frederic 
’ Noel, Capt. R.N., brother of the Earl of Gainfborough. 
Was naturalifed Englith by an A& of Parliament having 
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date May 23, 1844. He has had iffte four fons: 
Frederic Noel, born Nov. 10, 1845, and died Nov. 28, 
1845; Henry Noel de Mérindol, born July 4, 1850; 
Cefar Frederic de Merindol, born Nov. 1, 1852; Erneit . 
c. Mérindol, born AAug. 18, 1858: and two daughters, 
Emma Louifa Maud, and Geraldine Alice Jenny. 

3. Céfar Jacques, born March 17, 1821. In holy 
orders. Married, firtt, Jan. 19, 1853, Louife, daughter 
and co-heirefs of M. Sturzennegger of Genoa, who died 
Feb. 14, 1855. He married, fecondly, Sept. 1858, Dolores 
(or Lola), daughter of Monfieur Wilhelm Sillem of 
Hamburg, and has iffue: Augufta, Cécile, and M:-- 
guerite who died 1862. 

4. Robert Jocelyn, born March 21, 1829, and died 
Jan. 26, 1846, 

- 5. Benjamin Charles Henry, born Sept. 30, 1835. 

6. Aline, married, April 30, 1839, the Rev.. Alphonfe 
de La Harpe, fecond fon of Monfieur H. de La Harpe of 
Bordeaux, and nephew of General de La Harpe, and has 
iffue. 

7- Louife, married, Sept. 25, 1838, Patrick Arkley, 
Efq., of Dunninald Cattle, Forfarfhire, N.B., and Sheriff 
fubftitute of Edinburgh, and has iffue. 

8. Charlotte. 

9. Cécile Alexandrine, married, Aug. 28, 1850, the 
Rev. E. Hall, and has iffue. . 

10. Henriette, married, Aug, 28, 1850, the Rev. J. C, 
Fletcher, and has iffue, 
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11. Julia Géraldine, married, Sept. 8, 1852. the Rev. 
Ruffell Cooke, and has iffue. 

12. Marie Ellen Victoire, married, Sept. 9g, 1856, John 
Scharff, Efq., of Amfterdam, and has iffue. 
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